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"As much as we might like to disbelieve allegations of intrusion of 
states upon university prerogatives, Frank Newman has now opened his 
chamber of horrors. Seeing what can actually happen should serve as a 
bulwark against additional unwarranted invasions of proper and essential 
university functions. This frightening wax museum gives little .shivers of 
dcja vu." 

Kenneth \{ Ash worth 
Conimissioncr. Coordinalinj; Board 
Texas College and UniverMly System 



"This book makes an excellent contribution to the literature on this 

topic It has been quite some years since anyone has attempted to address the 

topic in a systematic way and I can't recall of anyone attempting to deal 

more forthrightly with the issue of state intrusion." 

Stanley Ikenherr). IVeMclent 
University of Illinois 

"Tlirougli candid examples and analyses, this study offers giiideposts 
for states and universities to achieve constructive relationships that can help 
io assure healthy and quality' universities responsive to public priorities 
and public policy goal.s." 

Normal Voreman Glasgow 

Commi-isioner of Higlier I- ducat ion. Connecticut 

"A 'must read' volume for anyone interested in how American puf>Iic 
higher education can make quality its goal. Tliis balanced report is a 
blueprint that will guide governors, legislators, governing boards, 
system CEOs and campus CEOs to work individually and jointly to achieve 
this lofty but necessary goal" 

Robert L (iaie, IVe.sident 
Asswiaiion of (Jovermng hoards 
of Univcrsmes and Colleges 

"I'm pleased that Choosing Quality features prominently Ohio's 
success in stimulating excellence at our public colleges and universities. .. 
Our strategy successftilly blends the t-lected official's need to demonstrate 
accountability with the traditional academic value system of peer review. ... 
Thus, we are achieving both academic excellence anti public accountability;' 

Richard H Celeste 

(iovernor of Ohio 
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PROLOGUE 



At ihc out.sLM ol this j-jrojca. wo hM a sonicwhai iiplci \ icw of rhc 
suae iini\crsii\ rcLuionship — iiamc!\. ih.u there i.s a icnUeiiu loi states to 
intrude in the atVan^s of state uni\ei.suie.s and a need on the uniNersiiies' j\u t 
for greater autononn .Vs we studied the issues, we found that the relationship 
i.s more complex Theie is indeed a tendena toi states to intrude and, in (a^t, 
for the uni\ersi(K\s to lause or unite that intru.sion. What becomes clear ks 
that the real need is not simph tor more aiitononn but for a relationship 
between the university and the state that is eonstrueti\e for both, built up 
over a long period of time b> careful attention on the part of all parties. Qui 
purpose IS to address how states and uni\erMties ^an a^lueNe sulIi consiruLti\e 
relationships. 

What becomes clear is that the feal need is not 
simply for more autonomy but for a relationship 

between the imiivrsity and the state that is 
constructiivfor both, built up oivr a long period of 
time by careful attention on the part of all parties 

The decision to address this relation Jiip grew out of dis^ussjons over 
the growing importaiKe of state uni\ersities, the de\elopnieni ot new loriiis of 
governance and the increasing Loncein that stJte ettorts to manage uni\ersities 
weiv often eoiinteiproduuive, j^re\'enting the \ct\ tuuis on qualit) that the 
public needs and that state go\ernnient should want IVoni these discussions, 
we concluded that the nature of the relationshij:) between the state and the 
state uni\vrsit\ w;is of critical importance and \ci was impei teeth undei stood. 
The need was to address this relationship practicalK and not ju.st iheoretiLalK 
How does the state actually interrelate with the state universities^ How could 
tliis relationship be improved? What circumstances cause the failure of the 
state to achieve its goals and the diminishnient of the quality and eflfectivc- 
ness of tlie university? NX'hat policies or strategics create a climate within 
which a jJtate university will flourisli? 

Tins project includes ca.se studies of state uni\ersit\ relationships in a 
wide rarieiy ot states thiough inter\kev,s with go\ernors, legislators, budget 
otficers, auditors, legi,.!ccvise stafi, go\eiiiois polic\ aides. um\ersit\ presidents 
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and former presidents, board members, executive oflicer.s o( c(X)r(.linatm« and 
governing boards, university \-ice presidents and deans and otiier uni\ersit\' 
ofncer<i It also is based on a re\-iew of a great deal of literature about state 
governance of higher education, the most useful of uhich is noted in the 
bibiiogniphy, as wll as meetings with many of the scholars i hat ha\e pn)u iced 
this literature 

To limit the scope of the stud\-, the pro)ect was locused on the major state 
universities We estmiate that there are approxmiately 100 o{ these, deix-nd.ng 
upon how one defines "major state university'."' This is not to imply that the 
other state universities, the state colleges and the commur.itv colleges to s:iy 
nothing of the prirate colleges anJ universities, are not impo'rtant — the\- are 
indeed In fact, many of the individuals we talked to ix>inted out that perhaps 
the most serious state intrusion occurs in the afiairs of the community 
colleges.- Al.so, it is critically important that the effectiveness of all higher 
education be improved, not )u,st the few ina)or .state uni\'ersities. For this to 
occur, the .state must create rewards and incePti\es thai allow each type of 
iastitution to aspire and flourish within its own mi.ssion. 

However, the decision to focus on the major .state uniwrsities was due to 
tiieir importance — their land-grant outreach programs, their role in research 
and the economic and cultural development of the state, the professional 
education the\' undertake and their sheer size More than 2 million .students 
are enrolled in the.se universitie.s, man\' at the graduate le\el. Their .student 
Ixjdies include a large .share of .students who will be filling the professional 
and managerial roles in society. 

In addition, because of^ their visibility and pr-stige, these uniwrsitics 
tend to play a leadership role within the academic communm-. Tne nature of 
their relation.ship with the states often .sets the pattern for otiier .state institu- 
tions. Usually they have not only the greatest degree of aufonomv, but aLso are 
the mixst determined to preserve that autonom\; It is the major .state univer- 
sities that most often have constitutioi\ill\- guaranteed aiitonom\. Where con- 
stitutional autonomy covers an entire sy.stein including other t\pes of colleges 
and universities, as has become more freciuent in recent yeirs, it is typically 
becaii.se the protection was extended from that imtialh' granted the maior 
university.-^ 

While all .state colleges and uni\'er.sities are critical to 'he preserN-ation of 
freedom of thought and scholarship, certainly the major state universities -ak 
the mo.st central This does not mean, however, that all of the ma)or state 
univer.sities are alike Even tho.se that are of similar si/e and structure often 
have Nustly different cultures and methods of o] erating. Most important they 
have a remarka y diverse array of relationship? with their states, ranging 
from constructive partnerships that provide universities of a quality 
unmatched anywhere in the world to relationships of antagonism and mutual 
distrust that waste the taxpayers' money and prevent the development of 
universities of quality that such statj;s^rgcntly need. 
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The nature of [the universtty>*s] relationship) with 
the states often sets the pat te?^ for other state 
institutions 

The term "universit\';' :us we use it, refers lo a campus, not lo a system of 
campuses. Despite the growth of multi-campus systems, the ultimate test as to 
whether the univen-^it}' is of high quality^ is whether the campus is nf high 
quality'. We have used the term "president" lo refer to the chief officer of a 
campus and "chancellor" to refer to the chief oHlcer of a system, though we 
recognize that in practice they are sometimes rexersed.* In at^dition, for 
simplicity's sake, we refer frecjuently to the state uni\ersit> when, in fact, there 
are many states that have more than one major research university' 

A study such as this suffers the t)bvious diftlculty that there are few 
objective mearnres that deal with the nature of public poliq and university/ 
state rdationshijjs. While we have attempted to utilize such measures wherever 
they are available, we have been forced to use subjectiN'e judgments in, for 
example, assessing the anK)unt of intrusion h\ the state into the university, the 
nature of that intrusit)n and the influence that it ultimateh* has on the quality' of 
teaching and learning. To prevent the study from becoming overly abstract, we 
have turned again and again lo examples or ca.se studies that make plain the 
complexities, the risks, the dangers and the \'ery personal nature of the 
relationships between the states and their unnersitie.s. These cases, while they 
help improve ihe clarity and understanding of the argument, raise the question 
of how to dea! with tb.e naming of names. We have decided to follow the rule 
of praising in public and criticizing in [)riVcUe Therefore, if the cases reflect 
favorably on the .state or the university, they are named, where they reflect 
unfavorably; the citses are kept anonymous Each example, howcA^er, is all too 
real. For each given, we have many more that make a similar point ^ 

It should be noted that even case studies have serious flaw.s. In almost all 
of the most illu.strative ca.ses, \'irtue is not entirely on one side. iMost often, one 
is forced to concede that there are more than two sides, and most of the 
parlies seem to be both partially right and partially wrong. Still, they do 
provide windows for insight into both inappropriate intrusion and appropriate 
public jlicy. 

l^.st studies have done much to describe the structure through vvhich 
.states and hi'Mier education institutions relate.^^ >X'e are concerned with both 
the formal structure and the actual nature of the lelationships, with how the 
university and the state deal with each other on a daily basis. It is not enough 
to describe the structure of the typical governing board, for example, without 
trying to find out exactly how it governs in at least some of the states. 

Above all, the purpose of i!ie study is constructive — to encourage 
discussion, debate and improved understanding — all of which we hope will 
lead to universities of liigher quality that better serve the people of their 
states. 
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NOTES 

1. See Appendix 1 (or the list of !01 universii) canipiuse.s thai were 
considered the subject of this study. 

2 Discussion with Clark Kerr In discussions with the presidents for his 
report for the Commission on Strengthening Presidential kudership, 
he concluded that the major research universities had the least intru- 
sion and that intrusion wus most likek through community college 
hoards (Association of Governing Boards t)f Universities and Colleges, 
hesidcnts Make a Difference Stre)igtheumi^ Uwiefsljip m Colleges ami 
^^;///m///cy (Washington, DC- AGB, 1984)). 

3 Among the institutions included in our list of 'major universities," ^8 
have constitutional status. Of these, 28 have protection hy \'irtue of the 
constitutional status of the hoards that go\ern them direah (the hoard 
of regents of Nhnnesota, for example) and 20 hy virtue t)f heing under a 
statewide const)lidated gtnerning hoard that has constitutional status 
(the Arizona Bt)ard t)f Regents or the hoard of regents for the University 
System of Georgia, for example) 

There are 10 states in which the statewide consolidated hoard for all 
se.-jior institutions has constitutional stcUus (.Vri/ona, Georgia, K:nisas, 
Idaho, Missi.ssippi, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, South Dakota and 
North Dakota). In these states, all public institutions, whether or not 
they are state universities, ha\e some constitutional protection. In most 
other states, it is only the one or two state unnersities that have 
constitutional status Exceptions include Arkansas, Ixniisiana, Michigan, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma — where most, if not alL senior institu- 
tions, whether uni\'ersity or not, have constitutional status. 

'Constitutional status* is not synonuiious with 'constitutional auton- 
omy" Pirst, the constitutional status of most state universities may be 
further delineated by state statute, in other words, the state legislature 
has extensive authority to define the legal status of the uni\'ersity even 
though the univcrsit\' has a certain status in the constitution. Second, 
even in those states such as Michigan where the constitution explicitly 
grants the uniwrsities autonom\*, the meaning of that protection is 
defined over time both b\ court decisions and precedents in university/ 
state relations Third, as an extension of Jie last point, all state univer- 
sities, whether constitutionally auron^nious or not, are subject to 
actions of the legislature (also ^.stablished by the constitution) m the 
budget and appro|>riations process. 0\'ei time, a university may find that 
it must sacrifice some autonomy to ensure legislative sup|X)rt for 
funding l^^glslative use of the appro|:)riations process to circum\'ent 
autononu' wus the cause for court action in Michigan in which the 
legislative actions were ruled to violate the constitution. Of course, 
universities are reluctant to sue their legislatures. 

CHOOSING QIJAUTY REDUCING CONFUCT BL .^EEN THE STATE AND HIE UNIVERSITY 
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Other iiiechanisnis nia\ ho as ctrccii\e as (.oiistitution.i! autononi\ in 
providing a legal hasis tor iini\'ersii\ auiononiN loi c\ani|:)lo. a niinihcr 
of univcrsiiios (the Uni\orsit\ of Illinois, for example) arc corporate 
cniiiies separate and distinct frcMii state agencies This peiniits them to 
carry out a wide \:iriety of functions (receiving, iincstmg and allocating 
nonsiaie funding, entering into contracts, etc ) that u)uld not he earned 
out indep'Mident of .>tate controls without corporate status Man\ univer- 
sities have a foundation that ser\es as a vehkle to accomplish .se\eral of 
these functions The rniversity of Maryland recei\es a degree of 
exemption from state coitrols from a statutor\ College Autononn Act. 
although the effect of this law has heeii reduced significantK ui rcn^ent 
N-ears (See lA'man A Glenn\* and Thomas K. Dalglish, Piihlk Cniivr- 
sifies, suite Agi^'NCics cnul the Uur Cofistitiitiofuil Antoncwiy hi Dednie 
(Berkelev. Center for Kesearcli and iXnelopment in Higher Education, 
I9"'3l. for full discussion of legal and political Imkground and implica; 
tions of ct)nstitutional .status.) 

{ Stanley O Ikenherry president of the l"ni\ersit\ of Illinois, has sug- 
gested that an analysis might icveal real differences as to when the 
terms "president" and "chancellor" are jsed (letter to I'rank Newman, 
March 19, 198^). (See ApjKMKhx 3 for details.) 

5 The information on which lite unfa\'ora!:)le cases are hased. how'e\'ei; is 
a\"ailahle to intere.ste<l .scholars 

6 In the course of this stuch; we benefited frcjiii an e\rensi\'e re\ lew of the 
literature on state/universit\' relations. Man\ of the works evolved from 
the period of dramatic expansion of hoth liigher education and the 
.state role of the i960s and I9''0s The following works are noted in 
particular Kohert O Berdahl. StatewUh CoordniatMi of Higher Educa- 
tion (Washington, QC. American Council on Education, 19"'!). reports 
of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Hducation, including The 
Onitoi cnul the Cdnipt/s. State Responsthility for Postseco}u/ary luiuca- 
tion (New ^brk McGraw-Hill, i9"'j), Cknvnunice of liigher FMucation 
(New^brk: McGraw-Hill, I9"^3). Hugene C ire and I-rank M Bowen, The 
Mititi-ami/)ns rnavrsity A Stiuly of Academic Goieniaiice (New York. 
McGraw-Hill, 19"'l). reports of the Carnegie Council on I\)lic\ Studies in 
Higher education, including luigene C U-e and I-rank M. Bowen, 
Mcniai^ing Mit/ti-canipus Systems (San l-ranci.sco josse\-Bass Iiic , Wib- 
lishers. I9"'S). The States and Higher liducatioii A houd Past and a 
Vital Future, reports of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad\;incemeni 
of leaching, including The Control of the Canipuy A Re/ntrt on the 
Coieniance of Higher Education (Washington, DC ClAT i9^2). works 
hy Richard M Millard while he was education Commi.ssion of the States 
director of postsecondary ser\'ices, including State Boards of Higher 
Education (Wa.shingion, D.C.. American Association of Higher Hduea- 
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tion-KRIC, I9"'6K several siuJicsanJ icpons h\ John I) Millet, nKliKhng 
his most reeent work, Cofijhct hi Higher i:cluLatU))i, State iknvnnnoit 
Coorclinatio)! Venus histitutu)}ud hidepemioiee (San I rancisco. Josse\- 
Bass Inc, Publishers, l98-i), l-iCS reports, in(.liicling Coorclhiatio)! or 
Chaos^ Report of tU' Tash Ixjrte on Coordination, Goivnuuice a)uf 
Stnature of Postsecondary I:c/ncation (Denver liCS, \S>'"5), Acconnta- 
hility* and Academe A Report of the Xationai Task Ibrce on (he 
Accountability of Ih^Jher Pdncation to tlx* State (Denver. HCS, 19':'9), 
Challenge Coordination aiul Coivrnance m the '80s (Denver. HCS» 
1980), works by Lv nian A Glenn\, Autonomy of l^uhlic Codeges The 
Chadenges of Coordination (New York McCJraw-IIill, 1959), Coordinat- 
ing Higher Education for the "^Os (I5erkele\. Center for Research and 
Devek)pnieni in Higher KclucatK)n, 19"'l), Stateiride Coordination of 
Hii^/XT Hducation The Modern Concept (Denver, State Higher educa- 
tion Executive Officers, 1985), and the report of the Sloan Commission 
on Government and Higher Edui.ation,.A I^oghimfor Reneuvd Partner- 
djip (Cambridge, Mass.. Ballinger Publishing Company, 1980). 
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In the United Stales, the state iinivei-sity is the emhotiiment of many of 
the publics ideals — opponiinitx through -Liucation for our sons and daugh- 
ter >, progress through research and knowledge, the enhancement of the 
cultural environment of the slate, the responsibility to he of ser\ice to society. 
To be effective at these aims, the universitx must succeed in tv.x) dimensions, it 
must be skilled in the p.ris of education and research, and it must be 
responsive to the publics needs. Since i!ie earliest foundings of state univer- 
sities, their importance has been cleir to stale governments and to the public 
at large Today, howver, there is a more intense interest in their quality than 
ever before. In a world of growing economic competition and social com- 
plexity, it is the university to which the slate turns for assistance. 

But, in achieving quality, it matters a great deal how states and 
universities interact. Their relationship directly affects the level of quality of 
the university. Yet the nature of the interaction is not foreordained or fixed in 
the stars. It is, rather, a matter of will, a result of conscious decisions; and it 
can be changed if states and universities make up their minds to change it. In 
many states, it should be ciianged, for it inhibits the future of both the 
universit}' and the state Today, in a number of states, ii is changing as a result of 
purposeful steps by determined leaders. 

In a simpler age, ii was less difficult and e\'en less important to have an 
effective lekitionship Today, when slate uni\ersities are large, their go\ernance 
structure complex and their role in the slate so significuu, the most serious 
thought is recjuired VC'hat can state go\ernments and state uni\ersities do to 
create the optimal conditions that cause a universitx of high qualitx to flourish.^ 

APPROPRIATE PUBLIC POLICY VERSUS 
INAPPROPRL\TE INTRUSION 

It is not unusual to hear, within the university walls, the argument that 
the state has no proper role with regard to the university beyond providing 
adequate funding This is wrong. The state has an essential role to play in the 
flinctioning of the state universit}- Appropriate public poliq- is needed not only 
to ensure accountability but also to create a climate that nurtures aspiration. A 
constantly evolving state policy is needed as a force for change 

But the state must also avoid inappropriate intrusion into the university 
— intrusion that stifles or impedes the quality and hampers the responsiveness 
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of the univcrsitx At its best, the relationship between the state and the state 
university is an appropriate effort b> those elected and appointed to state 
office to set goals, allocate resources, hold accountable and encourage those 
who govern the state univerMty. >^'c liavc called tins appropriate public polic>. 
Inappropriate intrusion is characterized by attempts by those in state govern- 
ment (or the university) to interfere with the operation of the university 
either to serve ends that are questionable in tliemselves or to serve ends that 
may or may not be appropriate through means tliat are questionalile. We ha\c 
characterixed ilirec forms of such iinru.sk)n. 

• Bureaucratic — [lie accumulated wcii^hi of unncccssar\ or coun- 
lerproduciiw rcgulaiions, winch is ilic iiiosi common form ol inap- 
propriate iiiirusion 

• Political — the exercise of raw poluical power tor seU-iniercM r<»lier 
than puhhc inieivsi, winch is an impoiiam dcierrcm lo c|uaiii\ in a 
minoriiy of siaics 

• Ideological — ihc atiempi lo impecle uiii\ersa\ acn\ii\ on Klcological 
grounds, which now seldom occurs as a rcsuli ol siaie acnoiis 

The university's role in creaniig an appropriate relationship is ecjualK 
important rni\Tersit\ leadership in stri\ iiig for cjualit} is essential But some 
universities regularK invite inappropriate intrusion I ni\ersjtieMiiust a\oid 

• Fnd runs of the goNCM iiance process to achieve campus goals 

• Inslituiional ambitions tint run countei to the agreed institutioiuu 



• Failure to address appropriate state needs in a timeK manner 

• Self-limitation, as has cKCuried most noiahh in ideological intrusion, 
where it is the uni\ersit\ itself rather than the state that tends to limit the 
freedom of discussion on the campus 

For all of the din'icu!t\ in creating an effecti\e lelationsliip. (or <ill ol the 
abuses (many of which will be documented in the following chapteis), the 
result of public polic\ o\er the \ears has been the cieation and nurturing ol a 
remarkable number of state um\ersities of high qualit} \\c lia\e not attempted 
a systematic comparison ul the American model of go\ernaiice with its 
counterparts elsewhere in the developed world Nevertheless, we believe that 
the state universities m this countiv are far more intimatelv involved in the 
economic and cultural development ot their communities than aie the public 
universities of luirope and the Far Fast. Despite the closeness ol tins involve- 
ment, governmental supervision here has managed to be both niuie eflective 
as a force for change, more skillful at pi eventing an overlucus on institutional 
self-inieivsi and more careful about providing tlie tlexihilitv that we perceive 
as essential. 
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The result is that, at their best, our state ciniversities are the fineM in the 
world » But the issue is not wiiether seme state uniwrsities in this country are 
the hest public institutions in the \V(^rkl it is all state universities can 

and should — even must — he more rigorous, more effect i\'e, more inu^lved 
to meet the increasing needs of AiiK.MMcan societv in a world, that becomes ever 
more competitiw and complex 

THE NEW INTEREST IN THE QUALHY 
OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 
The indispensahiliiy of a system of higher education of the highest 
|>ossible quahtv has been the sulrect of renewed publK attention In 1985, 38 
state-of-the rate addresses by gowmors cited economic development as a top 
state priority In every case, this was directly linked to a recogni/.ed 
dependence on higher education Kecentk former Texas Go\ernor Mark White 
argued: 

^AVe are ver\' aware in Texas at this moment that the future holds 
increasing career and |ob opportunities which are accessible only 
through a high lew! of education and training The recent loss of oil- 
related jobs IS a clear Ns^nning sign that the strength and progress of 
our economy must be driven in the future by some other resource In 
le.xas today we know what that resource is \Ve know that education is 
the Oil and gas of our future — the 'master link' in the drne chain of 
Americas future competitiveness is a population of uell-educated 
people.'- 

low:i Governor leirv Branstad. arguing for an ambitious program to 
improve education at all levels to meet the challenge of the farm crisis, pointed 



out 



AVe ha\e to impro\u our education system and di\ersil\ our econonn to 
sur\'ive.'^ 

I'ornier Go\enior Richard Luiin. oi Colorado noted 

'The state that is second best educationally will he second best 
economicalK 

His successor. Governor Koy Rc^mei, m his first state-of-the-state speech, 

"\f we are to prep: re for Colorado's future, we must make a stronger 
investment in higher education Our economic piospentx will be more 
dependent upon our skill levels than our resource base 

Where the vision is lacking, that too is noted. A newspaper in a capital 
city lamented that its state did not have the necessar) sense of purpose and that 
the resulting drain of talent out of the state was significant 
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'Theres friisiraiing irons [our slate] since nuich the loss ot talent 
has been lo (another nearb\ state]. Smacked b\ recessic^n beginning in 
1981, the state now struggles for economic development, I3ut its budget 
for higher education has been whacked so badls that faculty salaries — 
especially in the research realm tl;at corporatK^ns uatch — have sagged 
far below the competitit)nr 

"The state that is second best educationally 
will be second best economically/' 

l-ormer Q)lorado CjOvx.M'nor Richard I>amm 

A study conducted (or the Joint Economic Committee of the U.S. 
Congress on ways to ft)ster tlie univeisit\ role in economic de\'elopment 
concluded: 

"In an extraoidinary number of cases, a uni\ersit> pla\ed a ma)or role m 
the history of the companies that have chosen to relocate"^' 

One result has been a new determination in man\ states to exploit the 
university's abilities for ect)nomic development This is occurring through such 
specific arrangements as the industrs univer.sit\ consc;rtKi in states such as 
Ohio, North Carolina, Texiis, California, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania^ 

This is not a new concern — or a new response, hi fact, as far back as 
1862, the Cc)ngress recogni/ed the importance ol colleges and ui.ivx^rsities to 
local economic development b\ passing the Mc;rriII Acts These established the 
first land-grant colleges by calling for the* 

. endowment, support and maintenance of at least one college in each 
state where the leading object shall be . to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts in order to 
promote the liberal and practical educaticni of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions in life" 

Specific sums of money were also outlined. 

"!T)t) be applied onl* to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, 
the Finglish language and the \aiioas branches of mathematKaL physical- 
natural and economic science, with special reference to their applica- 
tions in the industries of life 

The current attention to economic development is a new and accelerated 
version of this well-established concept. Americans siiould be aware, however, 
lh.X this IS a subject of increasing concern abroad a.s well In our industrialized 
competitors, such as Canada, hVance, japan. \Xest (Jermans, Spam. Australia and 
Korea, the university s role in economic development has beccjine a subject of 
intense public debate/^ ^ , 
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UNDERSTANDING THE BROADER ROLE 
OF THE STATE UNIVERSHT 

The raliie of the univensitics to the stales is far greater than their role in 
economic development, as important as that is. There is a danger that the 
current emphasis on economic cleselopment will cause states lo lose sight of 
the role that the niaj(^r state university pla\s in enhaiKing the functioning of 
democrao'. In this regard, the university educates those most likely to be 
society's leaders, serves as an open forum for ideas, encourages social mohihiy 
and adrmces knowledge through research and through the cultural develop'- 
ment of the statewide conimuniiy 

An editorial in one states ma)or newspaper, m support of increased 
salaries for faculty, cited the following rationale: 

*U*gislators, who must appnne the (umversiiy) hudget, often fail to 
perceive that the university is a business Its profits, rather than measured 
in dollars returned on dollars spent, are found in the graduation of 
pn^ductive students who contribute to the states econonu' and culture. 
They are found in business lured to (the major cities] because of the 
existence of a gocxl university They are found in students svho come 
here because of the existence of good teachers and high-c|ualit> pro- 
grams They are found in research and cultural undertakings that 
improve the overall quality of life in (the state] " 

As every aspect of the slates affairs becomes steadiK more complex, from 
economic development and protection of the en\ironnient to better health 
care and the integration of a more diverse population, the demand lor a more 
effective university also grows. This leads to an interesting c|uesli(Mi How do 
•A-e distinguish between the reasons for which it is appropriate for society to 
use the university and those for which it is inappropriate^ As the universitx 
becomes more central and moie powerful, the occasions and the purposes for 
which people wish to use it grow as well What are the distinguishing 
characteristics for what is appropriaie> v;iiai are ihe limits> 

If state leaders are concerned about the scholastic abilities of high school 
seniors, should thc^ mandate universii\ admission standards.^ if the\ are 
concerned about South /MVica. should ihe\ press the uni\ersii\ to di\esi^ If 
they are concerned about health care among new immigrants, should ihe\ 
press for a new medical school admissions polic\> We conclude that no simple 
formula will answer these cjuesiions, but adherence to the principles pm 
forw-ard in Chapter V will help to illuminate the boundaries 

l^HE TREND IN STATE/UNIVERSITY REIAFIONSHIPS 

At the very lime wlien the country is concerned anew about the 
importance of public universities, relationships between states and their 
public universities are becoming more complex. More often than not, the 
rchtionship is ambiguous and. in a number of cases, deteriorating. The 
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picture IS uo{ all hlcMk In mjiiic .sLUcs, the ivlalionsliij) is LoasiriKU^c. In 
others — Ohio, New Jetse\, Missouri, 'lennessee — a cuiicem loi the impor- 
tance Ui .ht* uni\cTsU\ has lej to new and niiiovaii\c meLhaiiisms iiiienJed to 
foster an impro\emenl in the c|ualil\ of the uni\ersii\ (see (^ihapier III ) 

0\er the last fi\e \ears, all 50 states have had some lorm of commission 
or hlue-rihhon committee that has cXcimined the states futuie All have 
identified the qualit) of higher eduLation as a ingredient In I9Ho and 
at least a do/en states were engaged in statewide studies related dircLtK to 
impixning the go\eriiaixe of their universities'" Similar studies ha\e heen 
completed in seven states since January I9H5.'' 

The major concerns in these studies were- 

• Duplication and conllict between two or more institutK)ns 

• Conflicts hetween the aspirations of urhan areas and the desMnies of 
more remotely k)cated land-grant universities 

• Conflicts aln)ut the future of high cost graduate and professional 
programs 

• Concern over too many institutions in a >tate and partKularK proposals 
to change the missions or close isolated institutions 

• i^rohlenis with the effectiwness of rarious hoards 

• Concern over the effectiveness of lastitutional iead'^rship^-^ 

There is, however, no eas\ w*ay to characteri/.e the trend of university/ 
Mate relationships In some states, they have hecome less effectne. In others, 
they are improMng At a time when an effective relationship is known to be 
critically important, we should remember that we have much to learn, that 
there are 50 different approaches and no ''typical" state. 

Recognizing the importance of the role of the state university how then 
can the state government encourage the effectiveness of these institutions? 
How can the state ensure that its purposes and goals are being met h\ the 
universities''' One wx)uld expect that this is, at lec*..t in part, a function of 
structure — the form of governance that the state uses for the state universit). 
But, as we have come to reali/.e, it goes far beyond |ust the organi/ational chart 
Almost all state universities use the same internal organizational structure. Most 
states use one of only three forms of external structure to govern their 
universities — consolidated governing boards, multi-campus systems, cc;ordi- 
nating boards — or some combination of these.'^ Yet, L\cn where the same 
structures are used, the state, universitv relationship raries from excellent to 
terrible 

More than structure, effective state uni\ersit\ relations are a function of 
the web of understandings between indi\iduals and hetween organizations In 
some states, this wvb of understandings, or tradition, is such that c*\cr\ issue 
becomes the new battleground foi the next round of invective and competitive 
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maneuvers In others, the iraJilion is so Lons(aKli\e that a posin\e appioa^h i.s 
ensureJ e\en in the face of e\cr chani^ing pohikal cn\ ironnieiKs or Jiffkull 
prohlcnis A eareftiliy constructed relationship that balaiKcs both aeeounta- 
bility and autonomy and that recogni/cs that the uni\crsity is b> its \cr> 
nature profoundly different from other state agencies i.s required for the 
university to .succeed, 

THE UNUSUAL NATURE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AS A STATE AGENCY 

Autonomy and tlexihihtv are important hcLaasethev enhain e the uni\er- 
sit\'s critical functions The process of teaching and h.\.rniiig. as well a,s tree 
and unfettered scholarship, requires the uiiiversitv to ha\e a degree of 
difference and separation from the regular process of go\eriiment. The 
importance of this has been recognized since the founding of the first 
American universities In nian\ countries, this freedom from control is a 
constant cause of suspiuon. and when the abiliiv to tolerate the umcjue role of 
the university' decays, as we have seen recentK ni Poland or with unfortunate 
regularity in much of Lmn America, conflict ensues But when universities of 
qualit)' are needed, as the Chinese, for example tonnd after the C.ultnr.'i 
kevolution, some buffering from the political s\stem must he restored. The 
American approach has been to pro\ide separation through a la\ board ^>f 
trustees and often through a legislated or constitutional pro\isioii of autoiionn. 

Left totally to its own, the uniim'sity will eiK)liH> 
toward self-interest rather than public interest. 

An essential part of the quality of the university is the quality of teaching 
and research The nature of teaching and learning and of scholarship and 
research depends on the einironment within which tlie\ take place It must be 
an environment conducive to creati\it\ and risk-taking. 'ibda\. throughout 
American society from fast food companies to automobile plants, there is a 
new recognition that a successful organization r lUst release the latent creatiMtx 
and desire to excel in its empKnees SureK no organization matches the 
university in its need for creativity and self-motiration. Doing this reciuires a 
certain degree of free rem for both the faculty and students. 

The autonomy of the university is also important becau.se ol its etTect on 
the nature of free inquiry in a democratic society — a key point m the 
differerc/ between the university and other agencies of the state government. 
Here is how Governor Thomas 1 1 Kean of New jer.sey described this need. 

[Bjoth academics and statesmen have long recognized that one of the 
guarantors of freedom itself is the freedom of inquiry which the 
university must, by its very nature, espouse. It follows that the autonomy 
of the university; ie., its ability to govern itself and to protect itself from 
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external pressure and manipulation, is an essential condition of its \cry 
existence In fact, the institutional support of academic freedom is so 
miportant that it can truly Iv said that the academic communit} cannot 
he free if the institution is not free,**' * 

Although a sigmncaiit degiceot independence is essential a eoiiMructiw 
relationship recogni/es the need for a s>\Mem of checks and balances I^cft 
totally to its own, the university will c^'olve toward self-interest ratlier than 
public interest. The srate must, therefore, act as a constructive force. On the 
other hand, the state should leave the university the di,scretion to meet the 
states overall goals hy means developed on campus. The go\einance ,s)stem 
mast therefore encourage accountability as well as needed change while 
preserving the essential traditional values 

External forces, often represented b\ the state or federal go\ernment, 
ha\x^ been tl e catalyst for many, if not most, of the major changes that have 
occurred in American higher education This includes the land-grant mow- 
mem, the po.st-w:ir empha,sis on research, the de\elopment of the community 
college, openness to women and minority students and the current concern 
for economic dewK^pment Tlie university needs a considerable degree of 
autonomy and flexibility so tliat it has the freedom to teach and research 
without politicized interference, so that creativity ar ' imagination are 
encouraged and so rhat resources (including the time u^u energy of faculty, 
staff and students) are used efficiently The university also needs the imolve- 
ment of the ,state as a force for meeting the publics needs, as a force for 
change and as a force for accountability The problem, therefore, is not to 
eliminate the states role, but to perfect k 

THE GROWING CONCERN ABOUT THE REUTIONSHIP 

There can be either an upward spiral in which there is gradual develop- 
ment of trust on the part of both parties in each other and in w hich the u-iality 
of the university improws, or there can be a downw.ird spiral of less trust and 
ol gradual deterioration in the relationship and ultimateK in uni\ersit\ c|uality 
One legislator described this process in his state 

Tn the last fc^v months, a num[)er of world-class scholars have left our 
university for greener academic pastures . A casual obserwr might 
conclude that the state , seems to have lost interest in higher education. 
The real problem, howcwi; is not lack of interest, hut lack of understand- 
ing Specifically, our government appears to misunderstand the mission 
of a university and the need for autonomy 

A university is not just like an\ other gowrnmental agenc\. It is part of 
an international community Its mission is not focused on the state per se, 
but on the pursuit, disco\*ery, transmission of knowledge Knowledge 
cannot be readily confined, A uni\'erMtys contribution to the state is to 
carry out its mission while being a part of the states community, and by 
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(raining the intelleas of the states peopled} hosting a universit\, we are 
participants and heneficiaries of the pursuit of knowledge 

The harsh fact that our state go\x,»rnment has forgotten is that there are 
no great universities run by governors or budget analysts or legislators. 
There are no great centers of learning that are forced to submit t ) the 
0|x?n mistrust and control that w^e think arc appropriate in this staie . 

In the interviews that we conductcxi, there is a perception thai the 
involvement of the state into the affairs of the university is growing, 7b allow 
a bureaucratic stultification and loss of vitality to occur in the public univer- 
sities would be a national tragedy. \et more and more obser\ers are con- 
cerned. 

'There is a growing fear on the parr of academe thai go\crnment has 
become too intrusive mio campus matters and that ii prc)\iLles a real 
threat to academic freedom.'*''^ 

"[The calls] for acct)untabilit\ from governor- and le,i;isLuors have 
increased significantly in recent years. . 

"In the 19''0s, growth slowed and budgets tightened in many states. 
Avoiding duplication became an urgent new priorit\ e\en though no one 
seemed Cjuite .sure where the surgery should begin or end. . . . State 
budget officers and legislative oversight committees tightened their 
control over fiscal and administr.it ive rcsponsihilities traditionalK con- 
trolled by presidents, vice [:>residents and deans. State c\x)rdinating 
officers turned to the review of academic programs, a function histor- 
ically controlled by faculties and accrediting :i>sociations."^"" 

A \'ariei\' of reason.s account for the growth of this acti\iMii (see Chapter 
III) But the result is that, just when the Tnited States is mcreasingh Lhallenged 
by a more competitive and complex world, there is also new concern the 
relaiioaship between the state and the stale university 

THE MEASUREMENT OF QUALHY 

Although there appears to he a close relationship between the autonomy 
and flexibility accordcxi a public university b\ the state and the c|ualit\ of that 
university, it is difficult to prove. This relatioi..>hip eludes c|uantitati\e measure- 
ment, yet it IS widely acknowledgecM^ In addition, it also appears to work in 
the other direction as well — cjualitv leads to more autonomy and fleMbilit\ 
\s part of an attempt to measure the c(ualit\ of state universities and compare 
this to their relationships with their states, we asked univer.sitx [)residents 
throughout the country "If you could be the president at an\ .state universit} in 
the country (ignoring geographic appeal), where would you go and wh\>" 
Only a handful of campuses were named <igain and again, the rniversitv of 
California at Berkeley the University of Michigan, the lJniversit\ of Illinois at 
Champaign-Uibana and the L^niversit\ of Minnesota, .\l.so named repeatedly, 
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though les^s frec|ueiill\. were the rniwrsii) of VC'ashingion, the I m\erMi\ of 
California at Ix)S ^igeles aiyi the University of Virginia. 

The reason.s were ahiKxst al\\:i\\s iLlentical — their peivei\eu c|iiaht\ anJ 
their ability to function with a high degree ul' autonomy that allows the 
maintenance of that cjuality Interestingly a number of campuses weie citeJ 
with c|ualifiers because of relati\el\ recent changes in the cjperational en\iron- 
ment which were thought to be detrimental — for example, the i:ni\ersit\ of 
Wisconsin at Madison — great cam|)us but with an iiureasingK bureaucratic 
syst'^m" (howx?ver, see Chapter !\' for the gowrnor's proposal lo address this 
issue), or the Tniversity o( N\)rth Carolina at Chapel llill — Terrific campus 
But, will life be difterent without |rc\entU retired president) Hill l'nda\> " 

"The harsh fact that our state government has 
forgotten is that there are no great universities run 
bygowrnors or budget analysts or legislators** 

State legislator 

These same institutions sIk)w up on the other measures of c|ualit\ that 
are available the ratings of graduate and undergraduate programs b\ educa- 
tional associations, the National Science Foundation rankings of lastitutions b\ 
the number of competitiw research grants aw-arded and e\en the rankings b\ 
popular magazines. Each of these ranking systems has its flaws, but taken 
together they represent a rough but reasonable ranking.''^ Despite the difficul- 
ties of measurement, one can say with certainty that those universities 
ranked at the high quality end have developed an elfective relationship vtith 
their state that includes substantial flexibility. Conversely, in those states 
where the relationship is poor, so always is university quality 

THE ROLE OF RESOURCES 

Factors other than the state/uni\'ersity relationship are also essential in 
achieving a high-c|ualit\ university i\los( notableamongthe.se is resources. As is 
true in comparing the more abstract concepts of quality or autonomy, compar- 
ing resources across uni\ersities is not simple. While per-capita expenditures 
on instruction, for exam|:)le, may seem eas\ enough to compare, in practice 
the\ are not. University revenues and expenditures are affected by the pres- 
ence of different types of professional schools (e.g., medical schools are far 
more costly than law schools), cost-of-li\ ing differences, retention of luition 
dollars, treatnv.Mit of capital expenditures, income from endowment and gifts. 
These are only a few of the factors that make relaiixe costs hard to compute 
Still, attempted to measure at least the <ipproximate relationship bet^\'een 
use of resources and the cjuality of the universities 

Only a fool would argue that resources are unimportant Most of the beM 
universities are at the high end o( the scale in resources, and most of the lesser 
universities are at the low end Yet there are universities with seemingly large 
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per-capiia expcndiuircs ihar arc mircJ in nicJioLni) oi; wolsc \cl. poor 
quality. Anumhcr of uni\crsiiies of cxlcIIciH anJ i^nmiiig quality milIi a.s I tali, 
Vermont and Virginia, t)pcrate with fewer finaiKial resomxeN than one might 
expect. 

It is essential [o n 'e that this should not he construed as an argument 
that c|uality can he achieved without the nc\essar> funding. All universities 
need resouro»s. Even tlK)se noted aho\e need resources to address LritiLal 
prol.lems.-^^ The pt)int is that there needs to he an open aission hoth ahout 
money and ahout creating a climate of aspiration and etToii that maximi/es the 
results of thixse expenditures Kest)urces are essential, hii the> are not a 
guarantee of quality 

The central issue that will determine tiie quality of a imiversit)' is the 
success of it>s relationship with the state, not just its resources, 

THE NATURE OF THE REIj\TlONSHIP 

1 rom our experience in this stud>, we (.an draw a numher oi conclusions 
about the nature of that relatit)nship, 

• It IS not the case that the uni\ersii\ is good and that the state is had. 
States do, indeed, intrude inappropriately — and far too frequently; 
however, the university is itself often the direct cause of inappropriate 
intrusion. 

• It IS common to think of the relationship between the state and unner- 
sity in terms of a single spectrum with umversit} aiitononu at one end 
and .state control or accountability at the other. In this model, the 
prmiary poliq decision deals with how fai lowtird either end of the 
spectrum the actual relation.ship ,should be placed. W'e found this model 
not only inaccurate but r leading Rather, one should realize that the 
university and the state have different roles. A eritkal question oi p'.'hiK 
policy i,s how do the uiiiversit\ and the slate work together ,so that the 
appropriate rolt^ of each is enhanced*'' 

• The state vok is es.sential. Not onl\ is the stale an essential force lor 
accountability and for the .issuraiKe that the uni\ersii\ will meet the 
public interest, hut it is clear from the hislor\ ol American higher 
education that external forces are essential to encourage change within 
the university Often, the most important changes ha\'e come about 
because of state or federal action. We nee therefore, a strong but 
appropriate state role, 

• Tliere is a tendencx to think in terms of the ,>tate and of the universii\ as 
two distinct entities separated b\ a no-mans land Thc*\ lob budget 
requests and accountabilit\ demands back and forth with periodic sallies 
b\ state personnel into the affairs of the Liniver,sit\ — sallies that would 
be called inap|MX)priate intrusivencss. This model is far too simplistic. In 
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the past 35 years, the no-man^ land between the state and the univef 
sity has been filled by an array of coordinating boards, governing boards 
and multi-campus systems. It is no longer simple to describe where the 
state ends and the university begins. This compliciues the concept o( a 
separate role for each. As a result, the interaction between them is ofien 
misunderstood, and the policy planning necessary for making system.v or 
boards a success is absent. 



• Questions about the state/university relationship often are treated 
simplistically, but they are remarkably complex. The same issue I joks 
quite different to different people even when they have been involved in 
the same meetings and discussit)ns There is usually a gra\ area between 
the obvious right and the ob,.ous wrong It is hard to find objective 
measures by which inappropriate intrusion can be described. As a 
consequence, the creation of an effective relationship is not a matter of 
following a simple set of guidelines or eliminating a set c'' intrusive 
behaviors that can be readily described 

• States and universities can do a better job in their interaction. It is a 
matter of mutual determination. Both the state and the university' can do 
much to help build a constructive relationship, or they can do much to 
subvert the relationship. In some .states, the relationship enhances the 
quality of the unix-ersity; and in others, it stifles the university' 



If the relationship between the state and universit\' is complex and not 
easily described or measured, can increasingK effective relationships be 
encouraged and negative ones reversed'^ We conclude that much can be done. 
No state lacks the capacity to have a state university of high quality. We find 
no compelling reason why all of the 50 states and the approximately 100 
universities that we have included in this stud\ cannot work effectiveK to 
achie\'e much higher levels of quality, greater accountability aiul increa.sed 
les'els of service to the state-' The benefit to the states an^l to the country 
would be enormous. 

The aspiration to have high-quality tmiversities is 
absent in,., at least half of the states 

It is clear that the purpose should not be to create autonomy for the 
convenience of those who administer the university. Rather, the puq^ose is to 
create mutually supportive relationships that enhance the quality, the effi- 
ciency and the responsiveness of the university to the appropriate state need. 
In this regard, the way the go\ernance system is used is clearly important.-- To 
quote a former president of a major state university and student of governance. 
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"Tlie growth o{ cooperation (hoiweon higher oducaiion and govern- 
ment) will be dependent on two things, first, the climate of opinion , 
second, the availability of practical niachinery to encourage cooperation. 
{It) rarely just happens."--^ 

What is it that mak<*s the difference? \X'e have found that the following 
three chanicieristics are the most important. 

• Aspiration — the \'isible, li\'ing and breathing determination of those 
within the state — in the state gt>vernmeiu, in the uni\'ersit\ and in the 
public — to create a state university that is truly of high quality of 
appropriate mission and of public service 

• H^dition — the gradual de\'elopnie it, over long periods of time, of an 
understanding about the nature of the uni\erMty its relationship uith the 
state and the nature of the working relationship and responsibilities 
among the many people involved 

• Leadership — ihe capacil)' of indi\'iduals in the uni\'ersity and state 
govenimenT to preside noi just effective management, but Msion. and to 
exercise their powe^^ wiseh md with courage. Essential in this is state 
go>'ernnieni and board suppt)rt for institutionally led risk-raking so that 
those leaders willing to take the difficult and often unpopular steps that 
lead to quahi)' will be encouraged. Both political and academic leaders 
must sacrifice short-term gains with their constituents for long-term 
progress. 

As straightforward as these points may seem, we ha\e come to them only 
after a great deal of stud\ Aspiration is perhaps the most critical because it is 
the wellspring of the others That it is essential does not, upon reflection, seem 
to us surprising But the aspiration to have high-quality universities is absent 
in a remarkable number of cases we studied — we would argue that it is 
absent in icast half of the states. This is hard to imagine, but it is so VC'here it 
is absent, so is qualit}' and even the promise of qua!it\ in the future 

Achieving significant progress on this front requires a candid public 
discussion. States and their uni\ersities need to examine — together — the 
actual relationship the\' ha\'e with each other, the real iiKenti\es that affect the 
hehaMor of leader.., and the roles that are placed b\ the state, the board, the 
chancellor and the presidents Then they must ask theniseKes if the\ can find 
more effective approaches. 

There is an urgent need for debate about how to make the suite role 
more thoughtful US. Senator Terr\ Sanford (N.C ) once said, ' More unner- 
sities probably ha\'e been harmed thrcjugh political indifference than through 
political interference" There is a need for those in office, both in the state 
governments and in tb.e universities, to address openk and carefulh the 
workings of the system tl;at is now in place, the incenti\'es that the\ encounter 
as they go about their work and the constituencies with whom the\ must deal. 
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Such a clisai\sioii is complicated In the ob\ lous that the parties to it are in 
a daily working relationship with one anothei, \et we believe the siih)ect can 
and nuist be aired Given the importance of the state uni\ersit>, we deserve 
and should expect no less. Put simph; inappropriate intrusion is a barrier to 
progress and a barrier that we cannot now atTord. 



I International tompaiisons are inheienth dilTicult, but some help can be 
gained from the following works Barbara H Hum et a! , Ui^herhduuitio)! 
hi M)w Conntn'cs A Conipcmimv Snu(y oj Colleges cnul ( nil visit ics 
Abroad, a report prepared for the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
fklucation (New York McGraw-Hill, 19^1), Stephen K Hai!e\, ed., lli^ber 
luiuuitioii hi the World Coniminiity (Wasluiigtoii, D.C. AmenLan Council 
on Education [ACI:), 19^"^), Barbara i5 Ikirn, lixlxnidni^ the hitenicitioiuil 
Dhiiciision of tli'^her Iidiiaitioii (HerkeleN. Calif. Carnegie Council on 
R)licy Studies in Higher Hducation. 1980). Flulip G. Alil h, Coni/)ciratiiv 
Higher Education (Ix)ndon. Mansell, I9"9) and Coniparatiiv rnhvisify 
Reform (Washington, DC. American /Vssociatioii of Higher Education, 
1981), Hunon R Clark, ed . The Higher Education System Academic 
Organization m Cross-Sational Perspcctiiv (Herkele\. The rni\ersit\ of 
California Press, 1983), reispectiivs on llighei Education Eight Disapiin- 
ary and Comparatiiv \'/e//'.s (Berkeley I ni\eisit\ of California Press, 19S4) 
and The School and the ( niivrsity An hiternationcd Penpeuiiv (Herkele\ . 
The Tniversit) ol California iVess, 1985). Mauru e Kogan, "Government and 
Higher FAlucaiion The lx:gitimac\ of lnter\ention. The British Expericncer 
paper presented at the Highei Education Conference. Ontario Institute for 
Siudies on Education. October 1986 In addition, the Carnegie Council on 
l\)licy Studies, the International Council for Educational Development, the 
European Cultural Foundation and the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development have all published e\tensi\e u)mparati\e 
studies in highei education The lack of an efieclivc go\ernmentyuni\ei.sit\ 
relationship has been pariicularK dangerous foi European uni\ersiiies in 
the last two decades as Euiopean go\ernments ha\e tended to overrun 
universit\ autononn to reach broader social and econoniK goals The 
recent transformation of the rniversii) Grants Committee m Britain or the 
1168 Reform in .Sweden are examples. 

2 Remarks to the Steering Committee of the Education Commission ol the 
Slates, San Antonio, Texas, April 4, 198^ . 
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3 Governor lcrr\ BianstacL qiioiecl In Washin^f^ton Post LoluniniM IXimlI 
BroclcT in The Denivr Post, February 26. 198'' 

4. The Colorado Springs .V//;/. Iiino 24. 1984. 

5. Suue-of-ihe-siaie speech, January 198" 

Also, on January 9, 198*^, the Colorado Associanon of Commerce and 
Industry, a private business group, presented the lilutphit for Culunuk) 
to the governor and legislati\x: leaders The doLument propo.ses a swep- 
Ing array of programs to bring the state out of its economic woes. Included 
in the plan are recommendations for higher education. 

*One of the most expensive categories in the blueprint, higher educa- 
tion, would receive a proposed increase in annual lunding of more than 
$28 million to improve college and universitv degree programs, expand 
research and training in computer engineering and de^'elop centers of 
excellence* in space sciences, biotechnology and mining systems. 

The blueprints beau emphasis on increased funding of undergraduate 
degree programs — up to $20 million — i.s a result of projections that 
show the bulk of new business and industr> locating in Colorado will be 
small businesses and service industries that depend on employees \Mth 
bachelor-degree-level educations ' (TIk* Dennr Post, Januar\' 8. 198") 

Higher education leaders have al.so argued this frequently A.s one 
example, the chancellor of the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
William ( 'Bud") Davis, in a December 12. 1985. speech declared that. 

•'Oregon's economy is in transition . , [changing from one) that is highly 
dependent upon natural resources to one that is more diNersified. . 
Science and technical training .ire becoming uKreasingK important. Tni- 
versiiy research plays a vital role in our stares economy Annual l\, our 
universities attract over SI25 million in gifts, grants and contraLts that are 
spent employing people and purchasing goods and seiMces in K)cal 
economies Research conducted at the agricultuial experiment stations has 
resulted in [increased) productivit) and value of Oregon agriLultuie Forest 
products research has also increased the growth of Oregon's forests 
Marine science research has enhanced the productivity of our coastal 
industries Basic and applied research in electrical engineering and robo- 
tics seeks to sustain our growing microelectronics industries. Recent 
developments in genetic engineering and the biological sciences and the 
application of new technok)gy to human health care luw the potential of 
producing many new jobs in this state and across the country 

(We need] a strong partnership between higher education, state govern- 
ment and business and industr\ to identify the desired goals, organi/e the 
resources and deliNvr the programs . 

6 Location of High Tecbuology Pnvis ciful Regional Htofiumic Deiehpment, 
staff report for the Subcommittee on NU)netar\ and Fiscal i>olic\ (VC'ash- 
ingion, DC : US. Government Printing Office, 1982), \^ 51 
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States recognize the value of quahty education and hoast about it 
publicly For example, literature pul:)lislied l:>\ the state of California 
contains the following "\X'e spend more monev on education — at all 
levels — than any other state. Our graduate schools lead the nation in 
the Tields most critical to growth . Want to see your business take offi' 
>X'rite the California Department of Comnieixe" (State of California. 
Department of Commerce). 

Oklahomas Department of Economy Development adverhses that col- 
lege-bound Oklahoma students test well above the naaonal a\erage and 
that the state mandates improved teacher education, a reduction in class 
si/e and extensive student testing (Oklahoma The Profitable Place to Ik*" 
Campaign. Oklahoma Department of Hconoiiiic Development. Suite 30.3. 
PO Box 5342-i, State Capitol Station. Oklahoma Cit\. Oklahoma "3152). 

Rhode Island Governor Kdward DiPrete made his state's stand on this 
issue clear during a speech in which he declared. "It is iniperatne that we 
act to develop and attract the growth industries of the future and to 
cultivate a work force with the education, siviils and training ie<.|uired to 
meet the challenge of tomorrow s ecoiionn" Among other programs, he 
announced that his administration was seeking $1 million to expand the 
Rhode Island Partnership for Scieiue and Tc\linolog\. a "uiiK|ue partner- 
ship between business and go\ernment and . . the rich resources we have 
in our states educational facilities " (speeJi to the Rhode Island Public 
Hxpenditure Councils annual dinner, October 8. 1986). 

Illinois initiated a viriety of programs that utili/e the resources of 
higher education to attract business to the state Two of these are the 
Illinois Resource Network, "a c\)mputeri/ed data bank ot university lauilty 
available to work with industr\ on joint research projeas or for general 
consultation" and "technologN (Mmmei\iali/ation centers, located at eight 
universities around the state to lielp laculi\ conimeruah/e ideas and assist 
comjxinies to dc.elop their products . . ( "i>ieces of a lligh-'lc\h Pu//le;* 
77)c Chica,ii() Tnlnnic. December 10. 1985) 

The chairman of the Nevada Board of Regents stated A\'e know industi\ 
that IS relocating is interested in our higher cduuition sxstem '* lo inform 
and attract industiA decision makers, therelore. the rni\ersit\ of Ne\ada 
chancellor at the time estimated that he spent two-thuds ol his time 
courting them with the fiill support of the board ( Heisi Couiis lndustr\ 
I-or State.** !xl^ Vcj^as Revunr JoKniaL l-ehruar\ 8. 1985 ). 

1-or a fuller description, seejames Botkin and Dan DimaiKescu, The Sew 
Alliance Americas Research aiul Deivlofmioft Qnisortia (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Company, 1986) 

Some examples are the Microelectronics Center in North Carolina, the 
Microelectronic and Computer 'Iechnolog\ Corporation in 'lexas. the 
Robotics Institute at Carnegie MeMon, the Center for Integiated S\stems in 
California and the Thomas Hdison Program in Ohio The.se programs make 
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it possible for companicN to lap into the vM pools of talent and knowl- 
edge that universities re|:)resent for high-tech research much more cost- 
effectively than if they did the research on their own. lIopefulK they will 
engage in techno!og\' transfer to benefit a N-ariet) of industries and sectors 
of the econoni}'. 

A particularly good example of a consortium working well is the 
Manufacturing Engineering Applications Center (MEAC) at the Worchester 
PoKlechnic Institute in Massachusetts It is a partnership consisting of one 
institution (with a special exchange relationship with the Technical Uniwr- 
sit>' of Berlin), four companies (Ernhart, General Motors, Norton Conipan\ 
and Digital Equipment Corp) and one former conipanv (Cincinnati Mill- 
acron-Heald Division) that excel in technolog} transfer and specialize in 
applications Industry workers are re-schooled b\ MEAC. students work on 
real industr\' problems, \'er\ .successful new hires ha\e been documented. 

8. US.C. 301, enacted July 2, 1862 Ch 13, sec I, 12 Stat 503 

9. For example, in Canada: 

A government spokesman argued that unnersities have a role of the 
highest order to play in soKing Canada's economic problems. The official, 
who is responsible for pcistsecondarv education, cmIIcxI for an end to the 
federal'provincial dis[Mites that in recent vears ha\e limited higher educa- 
tions potential Only then can all the plavers in the educ^Uion ^ommunm 
get on with the task of building the momentum nece.ssar\ to unlea.sh 
economic growth (Mark Gerson, 'Canadian rni\ersities Charged with a 
Key Role in SoKing the Countr\ 's Economic Problems. 7'he Chrontc/c of 
Higher Education, March 20. i985. p. 39). 

i\nd in France, where there is a growing campaign to Iree the uni\er- 
sities from excessive state control 

A report published by the pre.stigiuus College de France, the count r\ s 
leading academic institution, stated that French uni\ersiiies should be 
gi\'en greater independence from the state and more freedom to ni<uiage 
both their internal affairs and their relations with the outside woild. 

At the same time, the report's emphasis on the need to encourage 
greater differentiation and competition among lastitutions of higher edu- 
cation and to di\'ersify their sources of financial support, relleetcd nian\ of 
the priorities being pursued h\ the g(Aernnient under its new minister of 
national education. 

The government prepared a set of proposals for lcgislati\e aaion that 
uould increase the autonomx of universities, a necessar\ step toward wliat 
it described as 'unity in and through diversit} *' (I)a\id Dickson, Greater 
Autononn for Tniversities in France Trged in New Report." The Chroittcle 
of lligberluiucatkm. April 10. 1985. pp 35-38) The I'lench gcAernnient 
also prepared a series of reforms for parliamentar\ debate that pro\ ide for 
substantialh greater autonomy (Dickson. "French Plan Would IVrmit Uni- 
versities to Set Own Admission Standards,^^ The Chro)iide of Uip^her 
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l:ducc(tio)i,]u\\ 30, I98(), pp MM). It was these proposals that sparkeJ the 
recent student protests in lYance 

In Japan, a council estahltsheJ h\ the prime niimster is aJJress!n>» how 
the higher education system must he changed because ""lbda> \\e are 
facing dramatic changes m our urcumstanLes, both domestic and (Aerseas. 
as well as great changes in the times. I am con\jnced that the time has 
come to develop new policies for implementing the necessar\ reforms in 
political, economic, social, educational, cultural and other fields so as to 
ade<|uately cope with these changes and thus safeguard the future of our 
nation. To this end. it is necessai) for us. I hehe\e. to reform our 
educational system with a long-term perspeane and make this a responsi- 
bility of the enttre government KduuUional reform in\oKes more than the 
reform of education alone It will ine\itahK lead to refoim of Japanese 
society itself Bearing this in mind, |we must] deliberate on educational 
reform so as to respond to the expectations of all .segments of our 
population and take into account their opinions t(j the grcMtest extent 
possible' (Robert Ix'estiua et al .Japanese lulncation loclaw A Refyort Inwi 
the rs Snuiy of liducation m Japan |\\'ashingt.)n. DC I S CnAeniment 
Printing Office. 198''). p. (>{) 

In March 198". LCS held a ihree-da\ symposium with its counterpart, 
the Australian education CouikiI, the theme of which was the importance 
of education to economic development 

10 Among these states are California, buiisiana. Mar>laiKl. Missouri, New- 
Mexico, Noith Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 'lexas, Kan.sa.s, Soutb< 
Carolina and W'isconsin The stud\ in Ijouisiana focused primaiih on the 
feasibility of merging the go\ernance of two institutions, and the study in 
Mis.M)uri related onl\ to the rniversit\ of Missouri In Wisconsin, two 
studies were under wa\ — one b\ the hoard of regents and the other b\ a 
Joint legislative Audit Committee In Nortb Carolina, a stud\ funded In the 
Reynolds Foundation is continuing Not iiKluded in this listing are .states 
such as Connecticut and New Jerse\ that bad speual stud\ groups on state 
policy and independent high.er education or C(jlorado that had a special 
stud) under way conceniing the c|ualit\ of teacher education 

11 Colorado. Maine. Mississippi, New \brk. Peiins> Kama, South Carolina and 
Washington Alaska, Connecticut and Kentuek) ha\e leLentU completed or 
are engaged in debates about rcMsions in a state higbei education plan In 
Moncia, the board of regents conducted a special stud\ of financing the 
states uniseisities (A focus only on speual siatc studies as an indication of 
the extent of state acti\it\ on major issues affecting uni\ers it les understates 
the amount of state concern For example, at least half the states fours on 
cx^ntinuou.s. strategic planning and do not emphasi/e preparation of a 
'master plan* or similar document For a detailed summar\' of these 
studies, see Aims C McGuinness |r. The Search for More Hffectiiv State 
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Policy I.eaclo'slMI) hi Higher Educatioiu workini^ paper i\S-«()-I |l)en\er 
Education Coninii.sMon of the Stales. May 1986j) 

12. When we examined the I" recent studie.s of higher education, the lysue.s in 
the text appeared with remarkable coiisistencv as the forces moti\"ating 
states to mandate reviews of their higher education s\ stems 'rhe\ include 
specific, long-standing disputes that frustrate pohtkal leaders hecaase 
seemingly rational solutions do not seem politicalK feasible. 

Be\()nd these specific concerns are more general allegations focused on 
the \':in()us hoards, including that 

• The current governance system has contnhuted to (or at least done 
nothing to counter) the e\oluiion of a diffuse, directionless and mediocre 
higher education s\stem (the focus is often on specific hoard memhers or 
the boards executise officer) 

• The current higher education board has drifted into a ministerial, regula- 
tory mode divorced from or !rrele\ant to the central polic\ concerns of 
the state, or the current board appears to he incapable of pro\iding the 
policy leadership to connect higher education with the state's future. Again, 
the focus IS frec|uentl\ on specitic personalities The percened problem is 
not unique to a specific kmd of board — coordinating or go\erning. In 
both cases, aciiviiies drive out policy deliberations. 

Whether mentioned explicitly or not. all the studies point to the need 
for more effective leadership. Two themes are common. 

• The need for more effective institutional leadership (b\ go\erning boards, 
chancellors and presidents), both in terms of increasing institutional 
prestige and contribution to the stite's well-being and of making a 
contribution to the effectiveness of the higher education s\stem a.s a 
whole The studies frecjuently suggest changes in s\stem Icacleiship in 
order to lecruit and retain better institutional leaders (Maine, Colorado. 
Washington ). 

• The need for stronger statewide police leadership. 'Hie niotnation behind 
these recommendations ranges from a desire for a board or chancellor 
who will 'get the system under control and make it more responsive to 
legislative demands." to a desire for a board or chancellor who will set 
forth a vision for how higher education can contribute to the state's future, 
raise the level of the states aspiration for its higher education sy.stem and 
pursue strategics that will resolve long-standing polic\ dilemmas. 

13 Consolidated governing boards govern two or more institutions, often 
only one of which i.s a Jiniversit\. The institutions function as separate 
academic entities The governing hoard performs all of the functions 
nc^rmally associated with a board of trustc^es. hiring the chief executive 
officers of the institutions, developing and implementing policA, allocating 
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resources amon^ the insiiluiioas, etc. In some s\Mcni.s hcaJeJ hy con.soli- 
dared governing hoa.ds, i!ie inMiliiiioas aLso have their own boards thai 
perform limited functions a,s delegated hy the central h(;ard Multi-campus 
systems are systems that have a chief officer (chancellor) to whom the 
campus presidents report. They have evoKed trom. and function from, the 
governing and academic base o( a major universm campus or, in a few 
CLses, have been formed to govern a si/eahle numi - r of iiiMitutioas Some 
of these systems have several campuses with uni\ersit\ status, while m 
others there is a flagship campus and one or more branch campuses with 
missions focused more on undergraduate education A coordinating board 
is not a governing board but an agenq- of .state government formed to 
carry out certain functit)ns in the areas of statewide planning, budget and 
program review and approval, administration of state student aid pro- 
grams, etc GeneralK, C(X)rdinating boards coordinate scleral governing 
boards — boards of nngle institutK)ns or of either con,solidaied governjng 
board systems or multi-campus M'stem.s. 

14 Annual me.ssage lO the New Jersey State Ijegislature, January 8, I98S. 

15 T Edwaid Hollander, Policy Studies Jot (mai, \ol 10. No I, September 1981 

16 James R Mingle, ed . Management nexibility^ and State Regulation /;: 
Higher Education (Atlanta. Southern Regional Education iioard, 1983) 

r Cirnegie Foundatu)n for the Adxiuicement of Teaching, Control of the 
(Washington. DC. CFAXI982),p 39 

18 We were unable to find any quantitative studies that helped us measure 
levels of intrusion and find this approach often misleading. /\mong the 
most ambitit)us recent efforts to identif\ the effects of autonoms through 
quantitative analysis are the studies b\ J. lYeLlericks Volkuein In one study 
of 88 Ph D-granting research universities in 49 states, as Volkuein himself 
emphasv.es, severe limitations in a\;ulable data make it elifficult to show 
relationships through quantitative anahsis In other words, the linutat.<)ns 
mean that the study can be used neither to support nor to refute the 
argument that autonomy makes a difference The danger, however, is that 
studies such as these will be used to argue that, since no relationship can 
be established by quantitative analysis, no relationship exists We would 
strt)ngly disagree with such an assertion, gi\en the current stare of the art 
of quantitative analysis in this field In a number of cases where the 
informawon available to us from intc .iews and other meihod.-> showed 
serious cases of intrusion, his measures failed to identify an\ problem. 
Volkwein concluded "Once a number of control variables are entered into 
a re^;ressioii analysis, there are virtualK no differenees on the dependent 
mea.sures between universities whicli enjo\ a great deal of autononn and 
those which are subjected to relaiiveh bean oversight. Thus, there is no 
evidence that a hean^ dose of state fec^ control saves the ta\pa\ers an\' 
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mone\' or forces uni\crsaics to operate more eftRientl\ Nor, ho\\e\er ls 
there evidence in this stuch that freeJoiii tVon le hiirJens of external 
(nersighl enables universHivN to shift reM)ii:\es out of administrative 
processing and into t)ther more productne acti\ities. . ( State I-inaiKial 
Control Practices and Public I'niversities. Results o\' a National Siir\e\r 
paper presented to the annual meeting of the AsstKiaiion for the Stud\ of 
Higher EducatK)n (ASHE). Chicago, Illinois, March 1984, p. 8) in subse- 
quent research, Volkwein described state regulator) practices and exam- 
ined the relationship of these practices to Niirious state and institutional 
characteristics While his analysis found partial support for a feu of the 
eKpeciaiions (for example, that ct)nstitutional status had some relationship 
to autonomy from financial and perM)nnel regulations), no significant 
relationships could be identified for most of the rariables (' Correlates of 
State Regulation and rniversiiN' AuH)iK)m\;' paper presented at the annual 
meeting of ASHE. San Antonio, le.xas, i-ebruary 1986) 

19 '»ee Alexander VC' Astin. Achicrnii^ /:c/iaatioNcil Kxcellaice (San Francisco. 
Jossey-I3ass Mic. Publishers, 1985) for re\ ie\\ of research or. measuring 
quality of higher education. /Vstin identified lour traditional ways of 
defining .jualit)* reputation, lesources. outcomes and content The most 
widely publicized reputational ratings for nujor universities are those for 
graduate schools based on ratings b\ faculty members in graduate and 
professional fields These include AM Carter. /\^/ ,\ssvssnie}if of Quality hi 
GiMinate Education (Washington, I^.C. ACE. 1966). K.I). Roose and CJ 
Anderson. /\ Ratni^ of Graduate h'ognmis (Washington. DC. ACE. I9*'0), 
a.id E\' Jones, et al , .\;/ /\sscssiucnt of Rescarch-Doctora/ Ciraiuhi^ Pro- 
i^rams in the rs (Washington, DC. National Auidenn oi Sciences. 1982) 
In an analysis of reputational ratings of major unner.sities. Astin found 
remarkable consistency among \arious sur\e\s regarding the to(v 20 The 
following public um\ersiiies are most frequenth in that list I iii\ers.t\ ot 
California at Berkeley. l'ni\eiMt\ of Calilornia at lx)s Angeles, ['ni\ersit\ o! 
California at San Diego, ['ni\ersit\ of Illinois at Chanipaign-l rbana. i.vliana 
Tniversity Tniwrsiiy of Mu higan. l'ni\ersit\ ot .Minnesota, I ni\ersit\ ot 
North Carolina at Chapel liill, I'mversity of lexas at Austm. l'ni\ersit\ ot 
Virginia In his analysis ot reputatic^nal ratings ot undergraduate programs, 
Asiin (1985, p 3.^) tound a high correlation between a weighted u)mbina- 
lion of selectivity and si/e Selectnity. measured by composite SAT scores, 
IS highly correlated with total educational expenditures per student and 
average faculty salaries (Asiin. 1985. pp. 5. 10) In his anaKsis of lepula- 
iional ratings of undergraduate quaht\. /vnin tound only one public 
institution, the l'ni\ersit\ of Calitornia at Hcikeley, m the top 20 inslilu- 
lions in terms ot cnerall quality of undergraduate education, when rated in 
terms ot faculty commitment to iindergiaduate teaJiing. no public insiilu- 
lion aj^peared in the top 20 (Astin. 1985, p. 35). An example ot a more 
•popular" rating of the "best * colleges and unisersities are the leports 
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puhlished in 1983 and 1985 by rs. Xews and World Report, based on 
sunws o{ college and iiniversii\ preMdents. In both Mir\eys, the same 
unh-ersilies were listed as the ''besf' national iini\'ersities. This included 
two public univu'sKies — the University of California at Berkeley and the 
University of North Cart)lina at Chapel Hill — which were ranked in the 
top 10 "national universities,* while two t)ther public institutions — the 
Universii)' of Michigan and the Unnersit}- of X'irginia — were listed as 
"notevvorth)'*' U Rating the Colleges,'* CS News and World Report, NcA'em- 
ber 28, 1983; "Americas Best Colleges; I'S News and World Report, 
November 25, 1985) 

20 In particular, the Uni\'ei'sit\' of Utah is in danger of losing much of its hard- 
vvon gains as a result of the difficult financial straits the state finds itself in 
in mid-198'', a subject of ct)ncern to both the uni\ersii) and the state 
leaders While recent higher education budgets in Utah ha\e been con- 
strained, Governor Norman Bangerter has fought liard for a tax increase to 
pay for ediu-mon. 

2L In some states, U)'acbie\'e one ov more unnersities of truh high qualit)' 
vould take not onh a changed attitude about the uni\vrsity, luit a changed 
attitude about the state and about resources. 

22. It Is not necessarily ihe stnicture of gcn'ernance. All unu'ersities use 
essentially' the same iniernal organizational structure Additionally, the 
governance structures external to the campus (the multi-campus systems, 
ccH)rdinating boards and governing bc;ards) are generally similar. Only if 
the universities are aggregated into a system of large si/e — that is, of 
many campuses under one board — does it seem to be the stru( ture itself 
that affects quality When one examines the different states, one finds that a 
structure that works well in one slate produces quite different results in 
another static. 

23 Harold Enarson, 'Cooperative Planning to Meet the Needs of Increased 
Enrollments; Cumnit Issues in Higher Edi/catio?i, G. Kerry Smith, ed. 
(Washington. DC American Association for Higher Education, National 
Education Association, 1956), p 321. as queried in Robert O. Berdahl, 
Stateivide Coordination of Higher iulncation (VC'ashingion, DC. ACE, 
1971). 
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II. THE NATURE OF APPROPRIATF POLICY 
VERSUS INAPPROPRIATE INTRUSION 



Wo can c:i.sily agree ilua appropruic puhiK ooIkn is good and inap- 
propriaie imrasioii is haJ, hui how do we Jiffcrcmuc Ixiwoui ilieiii-' W liai Jo 
\ve mean by intrusion*'? lk)\\ Jo polia makers know when [he> ha\e uosseJ 
the invKsihIe Hue from one lo ihe oiher? W'iiai t\pe of miruMon nianers niosij' 
Should wv differeniiate between ihcxse Mate aaioiis ihai afteu die quahu oi 
teadiing and learning and iho.se d.ai simpi;. make life more complitateJ and 
annoying lor iiniversih adniinisiraiors''' 



BUREAUCRATIC INTRUSION 



Regulation] costs money, stifles creativity and 
dii>ersity\ defeats effective administration and, at its 
extremes, intrudes upon academic freedoms*' 
Sloan ConiniiSMon on Gosernmeni and Higher Hducanon 

We have identified three broad forms of inappropriate intrusu .1 — 
bureaucratic, ideological and political Bureaucratic iiitnLsion stems fruin die 
overrcgulation of acti\ities for rea.sons that are usualK legitimate hut b\ mean.s 
that ultimately interfere with the abilit\ of the universit) to pertoiiii its 
function in a timely efUcient and creative manner it uiideruit.s the belief in 
campus respt)nsibilHy b\ shifting decision making to external authonties and 
encouraging the sense that either nothing can he clone or that one niust beat 
the system to get thing.s clone It ls the most common t\pe of uitrusioii, and it 
tales the form of excessi\el\ detailed state or system procedures that inteifere 
Willi basic university funcnons 

• In one state, detailed controls were c.nablished o\er the hiring, promo- 
tion and assignment of cleiical and maintenance employees at the 
institutions of higher education even when the positions and the funding 
wx:r? in the authorized budget At one point, a higliK regarded clean of 
engip.eering resigned from the university to accept a post in priraie 
industry when be could not even shift secretarial positions to meet 
faculty needs without extensi\'e discussions with the state budget office. 
The lengthy dela\'s in solving a k)W'-level but critical problem led to 
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nnHUitmg criiiciMii from the f.Kiili}, ciiiiCLsm uiih uIikIi ihc Jean 
agreed Ixil fell pouerle.s.s to resolve 

•In another case, state aiichtois reviewing the hhrar\ at a major state 
university noticed that faculty and students had hooks out for as long as 
six or eight- weeks Ibinting out that these weic 'state propert},' they 
demanded the library statT recover the hooks forthwith, a deniaiid thai 
led to lengthy negotiations that ahsoihed the time and LiiergN of the 
lihtary dean, thj president and other campus administrators before the 
issue uus resoiwd. 

• In still another case, any faculty member attempting to go to a profes- 
sional meeting for whicii money had ,ilread\ been budgeted had to 
argue with three ditTerent state offices befoie he or she could get 
approval to attend Many facult\ faced with these obstacles ju.st gave up 
and did not attend such meeting. 

In Its teport. the Sloan Commis.sioii on Government and Higher Educa- 
ik n argues that regulation "costs mone\. stilles urati\it\ and di\ersitv defeats 
cf/eri-t* Iini»v:..iration and. at its extremes, iniiudes upon academic 
{rec^ .^T >. ' 

In the words of a New York State commission, who.se report .set the .stage 
for a considerable reduction in bureauuaa. the State rni\ersit\ ot New York 
(SUNT) has been h.obbled by such restrictions 

*To the extent that Sl'NTs activities ha\e been stunted b\ over regulation 
and inadecjuate support, the \iaims have beer, eaui and ever\ citr/en of 
New York. (A) weakened SrNY means a weakened ta,\ base, le.ss \ itaht\ 
in the states econom\ and lost opportunities to stem migration from 
New York. 

New York State has handicapped both it.self and Sl'NY . by relying 
upon traditional governmental mechanisms that arc nut .suited foi the 
managernent of higher education. .. 

The regulation of SUNT is designed to secure the .same accountability 
recjuired of sudi New \brk Sta^e agencies as the Department ol Motoi 
Vehicles Hut it is the triumph of technique over purpose . . y (See 
Cha|Mer IV for a duller description ot the commission report ) 

IDEOIOGK AL INTRUSION 

Ideological intrusion represents the attempt to intertere with the atlairs 
of the university by preventing or insisting upon an acti\it\ strialy on 
ideological grounds This wxnild occur if. for example, the stale tried to pi e\ent 
the teaching of Marxist economics or demanded that the university fire a 
political scientist on the grounds that his \ iews were too liberal.^ 

A recent example of ideological intrusion iinoKed demands of commu- 
nity groups pre.ssuring public ofTicial.sjto intervenes 
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• In one Mate, a group ofciti/ras opposed ihc sho\Mng of the cuntru\ci- 
Mal French film "Ilail Mary * Infuriaiecl h\ the announced inlenlion ot the 
state universit)' to show the fihii. a pruminent businessman took uut Tull- 
page ads in a major newspaper demanding that the uni\ersit\ n.jt show 
the film, threatening the university with a lawsuit and a $25(),()(X) 
campaign to disc\)urage pri\'ate donors and cuntrjhiiturs, and enLOurag- 
ing concerned citizens to tekphune the uni\ersit\ president and the 
governor to object hi spite of hundreds cjf negati\e tekphune calls, the 
uniwrsity president stt)od firm, deknding his decision un the basis of 
free speech and academic freeduni The puliiKal etVect uf the campaign 
was not what the sponsor intended. The gu\cinur backed the president 
with a public announcement thai it wuuld be inappiupnate, if nui illegal, 
for him to intervene: 

• hi contrast iu this respunse. the board uf another state uni\ersit\ decided 
to intervene and reverse the president's decisiun tu allow ' liail Mu\ " to 
be shown Onl\ after a major student protest and adMcc from counsel 
that the action niigiit be illegal did the Ixjard back down 

The striking fact about ideological intrusion! is that 
states are rwt ustially the intruding agent. 

A difficult c|uestk)n to gauge is whether attempts at intrusion haNc a 
chilling effect even if unsuccessful. 

One board of regents, recognized as consei\ati\c in its outlook, has tiied 
for more than a year to end what it belie\es is a liberal bias in the 
lecturers students imite to the campus The students argue that those 
invited cover the full spccMuiii The latest board proposal would ch<uige 
the current mandatory student kv foi the pubhc e\ents program to a 
Noluntary one, leaving, as one i> urd iiieiiiber put it, the "limousine to 
pick up the rest of the tab." 

The striking fact about ideological intrusion is that states are not usualK 
the intruding agent 0\ei and o\er we found that the states reaii/ed this ^\,is an 
area they must a\'oid and even, when external threats aiise. deleiid the 
universit}'. This is not to sa\ there is no danger The threat still occurs and 
probably will always be present. I-or exaiii[')le 

A candidate for a leceiit election to the board of regents Ibr a major state 
university campaigned against "the leltist. Marxist bias among the 
[university] faculty. . but was defeated 

Both state ofHeiais and univer ity officers, how'e\'cr, pointed repeatedly 
to the opposite concern — ideological intrusion by the university itself. \ 
disiingiushed academician described an incident on his campus in winch 
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Jeanne Kirkpatnck (former TS. anihassajor to the rniiecl Nations) ^\as pre- 
vented from speaking He raised the general concern as to whether cannuises 
are truly open to all views. 

''While . much of the discussion of the nuident centered around free 
speech and its defense, I helie\e that the issue was lealK academic 
freedom A speaker invited to gi\e a lecture is not mereK exerusing his 
or her rights of free speech, !)ut conies under the more stringent 
protections of academic freedom, the freedom to teach and to learn and 
not just to speak. I say more stringent because free speech is compatible 
with a cenain amount of heckling, the kind that one hears in Ihde l^ark 
in U)ncion or on tiie campuses But in our classrooms and lecture halls, 
and in our invited lectures, we have: a \er\ dilTerent sta:idard of attention 
and civility. We ordinarily do not accept e\en mild forms of heckling .. 
Auniwrsity is comiDitted to an intellectual life that is the ver\ opposite 
of heckling and shouted slogans and needs a special and protected 
environment if reasoned discussion is to he carried on — h\ the facult\: 
by students and by invited speakers 

There are many people who haw been discredited' in this wav. 
people who. it is known, will ha\e a prett\ rough time if the\ come to a 
campus Mrs. K'rkpatrick was (perhaps is) one. but there are others 
For example. I think Secretary of Defense Caspar V;'einberger could not 
get a civil hearing on campus, similarK. Alexander llaig when he was 
secret.ir>' of state, Henry Ki.ssinger. then and now and man\ others wiiose 
names are connected with pr(>scribed positions on foreign and defense 
policy These are people whose \ie\\s could not get a ci\i! hearing in 
many of the leading American colleges and uni\'ersities 

The process of discrediting people, and thus discouraging their 
appearance as speakers, is part of a more genera! effort to politici/e the 
university That effort can alsr) be seen in the demand that contro\ersial 
figu res be permitted to speak only on conclition that the\ take ixirt in a 
formal clebaie. and that tl;j opposing view' be heard on the .same 
occasion and from the same platform. This demand <i.ssumes that on all 
is.sue^ all view.s can be reduced to two. the right \ie\\ and the wrong, the 
position of light and the po.sition of darkness 

A university is committed to encouraging the de\elopment ol critica' 
and independent views and to discouraging the unrellectiNe acceptance 
of positions put fot^\'ard by any group, 

1 suspect that the narrowing, by harassment and intimidation, of the 
range of issues that can be fuli\' and freeK discussed on c r campuses is 
embarrassing and not much discus.sed for the same f Mson that the 
sensitive issues themselves are not much discussed If that is true, it may 
be the most serious problem our colleges and uni\'ersities face.*'* 

Unfortunately, we (oimd far too man\' cases where the prniciples put 
forw:ird in this measured and thoughtful statement were violated from withni.^ 
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'The process of discredit hig people, and thus 
discouraging their appearance as speakers, is part 
of a more general effort to politicize the nniivrsity/' 

Manm liow 

POLITICAL INTRUSION 

Finally, political intrusion is the interference in a decision to enhance 
the political mieresl of someone or some group ni slate go\eniment An 
example is the attempt to have someone hireJ on a jxuronage basis or to 
locale . Ixiikhng at a site that is neither in the uni\ersil\ s nor the states best 
interest >Hit which serNes the inteiest of a particular state official. Some recent 
examples. 

• In onr case, a president ordered a campus meter maid fired when it w;is 
discow red tliat she had been stealing immediateb, the president 
receivec a call from the gowrnors office lo reinsr ,.e her. /Vttcr ag( aii/mg 
ovei the leci.sion. he did. 

• In anothe instance, a powerful political leader decided to gi\e up his 
seat in the egislature of a major state After his retirement from (;flicc he 
opened a i )bbying office and, after arranging to be nominated, was 
suhsequentl • elected to th? board of one of the state universities. 
Immediately ifter the el-, tion, he asked the chairman of the board and 
the pre.sider to meet with him to disc^us how he might help the 
uniNvrsity in iis new lobi:>\ing role One oi the wa\s would be that he 
wished to adn it students for the convenience v)f those he was lobbying, 
and he expec ed the univeiM'\ to .set up mechanisms to effect this 
snKxnhly The president tr.d to explain that diere was a regular 
admi.ssi')n process and that such a personal and political process would 
be out of order After arguing Ixkk and forth, the forme, legislator finally 
told the preside it that he was not suggesting \\!iat might be but what was 
going to be. 

I-br the.se and other rea.vons the president soon resigned and before 
long .so did the I )rmer legislator 

• In another exan :)le, thj chairman of the board argued quite frankK in 
an interview iha his university as a state entit\ depending upon state 
dollars to open e, .should pla\ the political game lie said that to 
deliberately not hire |a qualified job candidate recommended by a 
politician) would be asinine Politicians are called upon to help constitu- 
ents all the time, and recommendations from such people are a normal 
part of just aboui e^ery resume" This wus the eiiMronment in which the 
bouixi wus exjx:ted lO approve several appointments f(^r new \'ice 
presidents and c lancellors recommended b\ the new president Among 
them were both the brother-in-law of a state representative and one ol 
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liLs long-lime friends, 

Ii uus the hoaicl chairnianN belief that thi.s was the first time in the 
hoards 10 years of operation that it was truK gettin^^ a Jiance to manage 
the \ray it saw fit, and that Mie trend would continue The [previous) 
administration was alreaU\ in place when the hoard was created and, 
therefore, the tail just got put in the wrong j:)lace — up frontT The 
chairman wus clear that he expected the hoard's growing control over 
the administration would make it suhstantialh more iinohed and there- 
fore more effective politically 

• hi still another example, when a state statute was enacted primarilv to 
strengthen a state's higher education coc;rdinating structure, the legisla- 
ture also specified that two members of the stafi' of the pre\'ious agena- 
who had offended several legislators could not he hired h) the new 
hoard, thereh\ limiting the intended authority of the new hoard to 
appoint the senior staff 

The allocation of resources can also he a tool for the state to maintain 
political control For example, nian\ states, despite recugiiition that the univer- 
sity is not go\'erned the same as other state agencies, recjuire a rigid adherence 
to a state salar\ structure that L inappropriate for the univcrsit\ One effect is 
to allow the legislature a measure of Loiitrol o\er the um\ersit\ s leadership 
positions This is done h\ limiting the pool of those who are willing to take 
positions to those nonedu^ators and nonprofessionals to whom benefits less 
tangible than salar\ accrue ~ such as patronage positions or political clout 
within the state. For example. 

The battle over the chancellorship of the board of regents in one state 
involved a dispute about the salary The go\ernor said the salary was too 
low to attract top talent The llou.se, hv)we\'er, balked at a pa\ -raise bill 
This prompted charges that liou.se members hoped to discourage other 
candidates so one of their own could become chancellor One of the 
regents on the search committee said oi House members who did not 
want to support the pa\ -raise bill *The\ were looking for excuses, Thev 
did not care about higher education The\ care about someone whom 
they can control and who owes them something^ Further, one of die 
candidates for the chancellorship supported b\ the search committee 
Slated, Tou won t find serious educators touching it with a 10-foot pole. 
It's just unfortunate that the chancellorship is under a cloud.' 

In some states, the tradition of political self interest is held so deaiK that 
any other mode of operation seems unrealistic 

A fierce battle raged in one state over the selection ot a new chancellor 
of the state liigliei edu<.ation board. A state representatise who had been 
on the education coiiiiinttee sought the position but was nut the choice 
of the search committee. \X1ien jjie sc\ircli committee made its recom- 
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mendations to the hoard, tiie legisLitors name w.us mx included Nev- 
ertheless, the hoard ignored its own search coniniittec's recuninienda- 
lions and ap(X)inted the legislator 

This posed an awkward problem for the higher education comnumiiy 
and for the governor because the choice of the cliancellor was clearl\ up 
to the board Yet by politicizing the choice, the board cumpromised the 
integrity of the higher education s\stem. The go\ernor immediately 
objected, saying that the established search process had been \ lolateu. Ir 
the midst of the battle, an article appeared m the local newspaper. "[The 
state representative) has asked the state ethics committee whether it is 
proper for him to hire his former legislatiw aide who is a nephew of 
one of the regents who named him chancellor of higher education 
Explaming his request to the ethics commission, he said, I w:mt to be 
very careful about this, so there is no actual conflict or even the 
appearance of a conflict' with the state laws on the conduct of public 
employees," 

In this state, political interference and patronage seem su ingrained that 
the inappropriateness of the issue is o\erlookecl as long as the procedures are 
followed, i e, that the ethics committee is apprised of the situation 

ft should be noted that universities theiiiseKes are sometimes guilt\ of 
the same practices that, when imposed from the political cummunit\, they 
resent so inteasely 

A legislator, annoyed b\ the refusal of the state um\ersit\ to cot^perate 
with regard to patronage, ran a computer check on the student pa\roll 
and found a great man\ sons and daughters ijl facult\ and administrators, 
including many still in high school. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF AGREEING ON WHAT IS INTRUSION 

The above examples make plain that intrusion is nut eas\ to define ur to 
idenlih- An intrusive climate is often one which h<is e\ol\ed over time, in 
which the cumulative elTects of -/emingh insignificant incidents begin to 
erode the relationship between a state and a state uni\eisit\ and, in turn, the 
relationship between the presiJent and other admiiiisuatois and the campus. 
Even in the most egregious cases of intrusion, there Is often little documenta- 
tion iVople seldom write memos .saung, "I would like tt) see Smith appointed 
chancellor even though he is less qualified as I leel that this will gi\e us greater 
political control" What actualK happened ma\ be difficult to deternifiie e\en 
for the pla\cTs who have been iinolvcd directly In alniust e\er\ case studied, 
we discovered that the participants had differing recollections uf the e\ents. 
Even when the\ agreed on what happened, ihere weie usualK differing 
opinions of what was legitimate pubhc polic\ \ersus inapprupi late intiusiun 

As suggested earlier, intrusion can take place either to secure ends that 
in themselves are Inappropriate or to secure apprupriate ends through inap- 
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propriate means In increa.singl\ frequent cases, insiiiuiional autonomx is 
restricted in the name of public interest 

•A goN^ernor recently t)ppc)sed the appointment of a university- 
president because he felt that the .search did not consider candidates 
from the states large minority* populatK)n Nevertheless, the board 
proceeded with the appointment. Before long, questions were also 
raised within the uni\'ersity about the ne\\ president's style and admin- 
istrative competence At the first opportunity, the governor appointed 
new board members, gi\'ing clear signals that tiiey had been instructed to 
force the ne\\ presidents resignation After more than a years battling, 
with charges and ex )unt ere barges exchanged in the press, the new- 
president resigned, in the meantime, several nationally recognized schol- 
ars left the university citing the political climate as a major reason. 
National publicity of the controversy left the impression that the state 
clearly did iK)t aspire [o h:\\v a great university 

• Citing e\idence that students were graduating from the state's universities 
without having taken ct)urses in the humanities as recommended by a 
recent report on undergraduate education, a states higher education 
coordinating board adopted a regulation requiring all students to com- 
plete a St ate -specified core curriculum 

• A speaker of a state 1 k)use of Representatives, interesteLl in bolstering the 
economic devek)pment of his district, recently proposed that the mission 
of a small community college be changed to a unu'ersity, despite 
eMdence from se\'eral state higher education boards that such a redesig- 
naiion of mission was inappropriate Because of the speaker's political 
influence, no one in .^tate go\ernnient, incluLling the state higher educa- 
tion board and other legislators, raised seri ais ob)ections \\hen he 
j:>ressed for the change 

As a further complication, the same problem approached in different 
ways can lead to different conLlusk)ns as to whether good publiL policy is 
being implemented or inappropriate intrusion is OLLUrring >OCho has the right 
and 'or responsibility to decide whether n^w programs should be unuertaken? 
Surely the university may expcLt the right to decide whether to teach a new 
course In history, bur does it have the right to decide to open a new medical 
school'' Where along that spectrum does appropriate state imolvement 
become intrusion*'' 

Much also depends on how states achiew their purposes. Iv\en when 
there is agreement on the goal being .sought, there ma\ be Lonsiderable 
disagreement about the means As part cjf the b<iLk to-ba.MLS mo\ement, states 
are beginning to pa.ss laws about .specific curriculum otterings. 

i-lorida has been perhaps the most aggressi\e in this respect. In Decem- 
ber 1981, the state board of education adopted what is commonlv 
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referred to as the "Gordon" Rule after ilie^siaie senator who proposed it 
Tlie rule requires all students in public conimunm colleges and univer- 
sities to complete six hours of math at the college algebra level or higher 
and 12 hours of English or humanities courscnvork, and to write at least 
6,000 words of term papers per semester prior to receipt vjf the associate 
of arts degree or acceptance into the upper division. 

Is this inappropriate intrusion into the heart of the universitx^ or is this 
appropriate public poliq? Should legislation be used to set standards tradi- 
tionally set on campus? Florida argues that these actions vere justified because 
of evidence that education standards were declining The imposition of 
performance standards has not been punitive, rather it has been accompanied 
by additional state funding to help students meet the new standards. Early 
evidence suggests that student performance, including minoriiy student nerfor- 
mance, is rising to meet the higher expectations.^ 

• In one state, new and touglier admission requirenents that will be 
phased in beginning in 1988 may have an adverse inipaa upon the 
numbers of Blacks, Hispanics and Native Americans admitted into the 
universii)' system To try and ensure that there will be no negative impaa, 
the state legislature proposed that the university 's executive management 
budget be reduced by 1% for e\^ery one-tenth of \% drop in the 
enrollment of minorities. This is not intended to be a punitive measure, 
especially as there is enough time to prepare high school students t() 
meet the new rec|uirements. 

• Reaaing to appeals from frustnned students, several legislatures have 
now enacted statutes recjuiring that fore.gn teaching assistants and other 
staff be tested to determine if they can speak Hnghsli before being 
allowed to teach in the state universities. 

Each of these cases has the potential of undercutting the sense of 
campus initiative even while encouraging the climate of aspiration for quality 
Each is also subject to differing interpretations. would argue with the 
objectives But is legislative action appropriaie> We think often it is not. At the 
same lime, one must recognize that these actions usually result from a failure 
by those within the university to respond in a timely way to real problems. 

WHAT AFFECTS THE FUNCTIONING OF THE UNIVERSriT? 

The critical issue for this stud\ is understanding what effect policy 
decisions, the mode of governance and differing forms of state actions ha\e on 
what actually happens on the campus, What innueiKe does all of the Abow 
have on teaching and learning, on research and scholarship, on what we would 
call the academic core> By the academic core we mean the central concerns of 
the universitv: 
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• What is taught and researched 

• Who teaches and conducts research 

• Who IS admitted to study 

• What academic standards are maintained 

It is particularly important that the uni\x^rsit\ he open t(; new or differing 
ideas and tolerate multiple vie\\s, e\en tho.se that are unpopular with .some 
segments of the society or the universitv. \X'e recogni/e as a ha,sic tenet of our 
democratic faith that any attempt to limit (;r mfluente what ks taught m a given 
course would damage the quality of the university m the most fundamental 
sense. 

time, the interactions on the peripheral 
issues will ultimately affect the nature 
of the university's core 

This hits been the subject of constitutional debate. In a 1957 Supreme 
Court decision, the court defined what it deemed 'the four essential freedoms 
of a university" to determine who may teach, to determine wh<« rnav be 
taught, how it ma\ lx> taught and who ma\ be admitted to ,stud>. It argued ih<« 
"for society's good, political power must abstain fiom intrusion into this 
activity of freedom, except for reasons that are exigent and obviously 
compelling.'" 

Still, intrusion into the core does occur. In one ca.se, a powerful legislator 
objected to the views of a p.irticular .speaker at a conference held at the j.tate 
university. 

He demanded that the university tl(;se the a;nference and apologi/e to 
the community The university president refused, arguing that while he 
pers(^nally also disagreed with the speaker, the conference organizers 
had the right to present diverse \iews The legislator then demanded that 
the conference be revised to include representatives of a vicnvpomt he 
felt better represented appropriate \cilues. Again the president refused, 
.saying the faculty organi/rng the conference had the right — and 
responsibility — to judge the balance of the conference. Next, the 
legislator sugge.sted that the university s budget might be the best place 
to resolve the ixsue. At thi.s point, the newspapers of the Mate entered the 
dispute in terms of both news stories and editorials, and the university's 
alumni began to express their outrage at the legislator's behavior. After a 
few furtlier interchanges, the subject of objections to the conference w^ts 



• In another case, a legi.slat(;r insisted on the admi.s.si()n of a constituent to 
one of Mie most .selective Ph.D. programs at the university. When the dean 
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of the gradiKiie school clcniurred, pointing out that the adniiysioas 
conmiktce had carefully weighed all applicants and selcLted the nioM 
promising, the legislator introduced a hill to limit aduiission to all 
graduate programs to residents of the state The legislati\e leadership 
refused to go along, and the hill died in committee 

Similarly, political groups external to the go\eninient can threaten tne 
autonomy of the core. This is a description of one groups effect 

^Some professors are not speaking as fre(,'l\ on the sun-splashed campus 
of [a university], where palm trees and \t)ung Republicans grow side by 
side They ha\e seen what happened t(^ (professt)r X. He) was the first 
target of the Washington-based campus watchdog group, Accuraa in 
Academia (AIA) Charges against the associate professor are that his 
l\)litical Science 101 is actually a pulpit for his own passionate antinuclear 
views rather than an introductor\' surve> of political ideologies, as it is 
officially described. The AIA founder w-ants to bring his crusade to 
colleges with a national network ol' informants, combating the alleged 
malpractice by 10,000 Marxist professors.' 

Academic groups such as the American Association of IJniversity 
lYcfesors regard AIAs call for accuraa and balanLC as a demand for 
conformity to the right-wing ortludcw The\ fear Ab\ is the harbinger of 
a I950s~style assault on academic freedom that could chill the spirit of 
intellectual inquiry and level classroom give-and-take that enriches uni- 
versity life" 



INTRUSION BEYOND THE CORE 

It is not, however, only the interaction on specific issues within the 
ac:idemic core that matters. >X'c have come ro sec that the whole of the state/ 
university relationship alfe^ts these central functions. There is a widespread 
assumption that the interaction between the state and the uni\'ersit\ concern- 
ing peripheral issues, such as the paving of roads or the promotion of clerical 
and maintenance personnel, is of a different nature and of less concern. But 
the evidence indicates that, over time, the interactions on peripheral issues will 
ultimately affect the nature of the university's core 

Consider, for example, the following 

last year, the president ol a state university announced his resignation 
after a year in ofJice, sa\-ing that the ** . . sadde.M \x\ri is that outside 
political inteifercnce has made it difficult beyond my wildesi imagina- 
tion He was particularly upset that there were ' . . some people who 
\v:mt to name the people in all ke\ positions from footoall coaches to 
vice chancellors;' and he refused to let the universit\ be used as a 
patronage university 

In another case, the president of a campus within a uni\'ersitys system 
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reflected on the clitriailiies his campus WkqlI as he a|:)pruaLhcLl reiiremeni 

"Sometimes I think the univcrsii> ls Gulhver tied down with ropes h\ a 
thousand Ijinputians," HLs mam critiLism was that the uni\ersii\ s\stem 
had hecome hureaucratized — hesct with nigghn^ Loncerns and 
mounds of paperwork, both from the state and from the uni\ersit\' 
system headcjuarters — which pre\ented it from aLhie\ing its mission of 
becoming the premier uiiiver.sit\ of its region. lx,Mdership in higher 
education had been replaced with management in its narrow sense. What 
is lacking, he argued, was the neccssar\ \ ision and risk-taking — in \x\n 
because of the lack of autonom\' at the campus level Instead there were 
'layers and lasers of super\ ision ' which impeded decision making. 

Bureaucrac}' and politics can affect e\er)' facet of uni\ersit) life. But does 
it affect the academic core? Suppose one has architectural and coiiMruction 
limits such that after gaining the necessar\ appro\als and lunding, it takes 10 
years to build a building Does this hurt the academic core> Much closer to the 
center, what about the effects of \'ariou,s forms of intrusion in the selection of 
the president''^ 

After a lengthy seauh for a president who could raise the c|ualii>' and 
prestige of the uniwnsity to that of a world-class institution, the board of 
regc.its selected the president of a major universitx in another state. The 
nominee soon found that the legislature would not exempt the president 
frc/m strict limitatiuns on salaries of state empiovees (the uni\'ersit\ was 
not exem[:>ted from state ci\*il ser\ice rec|uirements), so that the presi- 
dent could not receive a sa!ar\ even close to v\hat would he competitive 
at major state universities In addition, certain legislators publicly 
objected to the new presidents fnnge-benefit package. Con\inced that 
the state lacked the commitment and |x)Iitical will necessar\ to build a 
first-class universit\, the candidate withdrew his name The board finalK 
appo'ited the acting president, who, while cjuahfied, did not bring the 
stature t(^ In,' university that had originally been sought. 

U^aders in an\ organization need to be able to deli\'er This is not to 
argue that the\ need to ensure a plush or even comfortable en\ironment or 
that the\ must pre\ent an\ external problems frc;m readimg their conMituenc>. 
Rather, the\ need to create a climate of belief that things can happen. The more 
a state intrudes, the more it undercuts that belief The more the campus 
believes that irrational intrusion will occur, the more both leadership and the 
willingness to follow are undercut. 

i^articulark hard hit is the willingness to take risk and responsibility 
which in time will .seep all through the uni\x^rsity 

An example of how peripheral issues can affect leadership can he seen m 
the fierce battle over the department of athletics between the president 
of a flagship universitv and the board of trustees supported b\ powerful 
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political interest.s. The issue, rhe lolc that .uhlciics \\a,s lu in the life 
of tlie lunversiiy, was tuiiMcle the academic core Yc\ in ilie encL the 
power, authority and ai.tt)nonn of tlic campus were Lomproniised h\ the 
ensuing struggl^^* over whether the athleiK department was to ha\e a hee 
rein or be forced into accepting that it was an integral part of the 
university. 

The faculty senate went on record tt) \x)ndemn an\ statements or 
actions that undermine tlie aurlK)rit\ and ahiht\ |of the president) to 
provide leadership to the uni\ersit\ during this difticult time ' It 
reatfirmed iu commitment lo he tireless in asserting that the academic 
interests of tlie universin* take precedence tner all other umsiderations. 
It promised to prt)vide "all iiecessar\ and appix)priate sLippt)rt to |the 
president) in defense o( those academic interests;' Not onl\ was a major 
amount of time of the pre:^ident,. other administrators and even the 
faculty diverted, hut the ahilit\ of the president to lead also was ercKled 
Ultimately, the director of athletics resigned, hut not until a damaging 
and painful two-year ordeal was over, and not until the role of the 
president was crippled 

It is also important to reali/e that the inlluence ol such peripheral 
problems tends to he cumulative. The more intrusions there are. the more 
effect they have over time Given enough time, the\ undercut the spirit of 
campus leadership, usurp time awa\ from the critic<il goal of pro\ idiiig an 
educational vision and gradualK- drive out of ofTice main of the most talented 
people If the experience of hemg the president of the univeisit\ hecomes 
onerous enough, it affects who will he willing to hecome president (or vice 
president or dean or department chairman) Small points then ultimately add 
up and create a ckvvnward spiral of greater c\nicism, loss of trust and 
ultimately a loss of (juality 

The efllectiveness of organizations is in great measure a function oi the 
w:iy people interact Because the \ery nature of the teaching and learning 
process — the art of scholarship — depends upon creativity, the university 
needs every ounce of this scarce commoditv it can achieve. But creati\it\ is 
elusive It thrives on challenge hut di.sappears in the face of intrusive and 
bureaucratic behavior NX'hile our attention has been pnmariK focused on the 
nature of the academic core and the factors that affect it chrectK. our consid- 
ered o'MPion IS that to the degree that the university and the state find 
themselves in an ineffectual relationship on issues outside the core it will 
ultimately affect the ftmctioning of the academic core as well. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WISE AND APPROPRIATE 

Finally, there is a difference between what is wise and what is <ippropri' 
ate A state may push for high tuition to reduce the uni\'ersit\ s need for state 
funds This may be a poor or controversial policy hut it is not intrusion. The 
state has the nghi to determine the balance between charging tuition and 
O 
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raising taxes. The issue of enrollment caps is often anotliei enihanled area 
because of the implications for the campus. Vet sutvh the campus does not 
have the right to determine its own size 

How the state government addresses the problem affects \\hetlier we see 
the action as appropriate or inappropriate hi one state, the legislature pro- 
posed to set detailed admission requiretnents for each campus, hi another, the 
legislature asked the coordinating board to dewlop a plan In a third, the 
universit}' president, sensing the changing demograph\ and the worsening 
state finances, announced a \'oluntary plan to limit campus enrollment. 

These subtle but significant differences make the task of defining intru- 
sion difficult Still, these complexities should not obscure the basic point. 
Some stales ha\'e gnidually dcneioped a tradition of trust and positi\e interac- 
tion that has been a powerful aid in creating uni\ersities of high quality In 
other states, the opposite has occurred. Inappropriate intrusion and the failure 
of campus leadership has led to institutions of lesser quality: Intrusion is 
difficult to characterize in objective terms, but we know it when we see it. 



NOTES 

1 Sloan Commission on Government and Higher Education. A ho^mm for 
Rowuvd ParfncfslMp (Cambridge, Mass Ballinger iMbhshing Compan\; 
1980). 

2 Independent Commission on the Future of the Slate rni\ersity I'he 
Challenge ami the Choke The State rmivnity of Sew )orh (Alhan\, 
SUNX January 1985), pp 4-5 

3 In some cases it is difficult to determine when poliCN slips across the line 
to inappropriate intrusion. A recent attempt h\ a state to intrude on 
ideological grounds invohed the in\estments b\ the board of a major state 
university system Within the state legislature, two of its majoi leaders felt it 
was important that the universitN divest itself of all holdings ol stock in 
firms doing business in South Africa. The board, through its regular 
investment procedures, decided to continue with its existing pohc\. The 
legislative leaders then attempted to hold the state um\ersit\s capital 
appropriation budget hostage, demanding that the board reverse its deci- 
sion. /Vrgui.ig Miat this represented a clear ca.se of ideological intrusion, 
the university and the board held to its ground with the ultimate support 
of many other members of the legislature and the go\ernors office. The 
university was able to prevail and get its capital budget released Subse- 
cjuently the legislatne leaders ^\issed a bill lecjuiring dnestmeiit for all 
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funds of the stale — a hill that met the Il\sI h\ changing the issue from 
intrusion into the univci.sits to what should he state polia it was signed 
by the governor 

To us the distinction is critical In the latter case, the state go\ernnieni 
has made broad policy for the entire state in an area over which it has 
jurisdiction. In the formei; it attempted to intrude mtu the atlairs of the 
universit)' alone because the two legislati\e leaders disagreed with the 
board on ideological grounds 

Ideological issues sometimes drue public action in w^iys that aft'ect the 
c-ampus Linking draft registraticHi to tuition loans or other financial 
assistance is a case in point The federal gtnvrnment uiii withhold loans or 
assistance from those who fail t^) register. At least se\en states have passed 
similar legislation, and several are folk)w ing suit. 

4 Martin Trow, "The Threat From Within, Academic iTeedom and Negati\e 
Evidence, Chmige, the Magnzhw of lligix>r Lean wig. September/ October 
1985 in the spring o{ 198^, Kirkpatrick withdrew as commencement 
.speaker and honorary degree recipient from a pri\ate um\ersily sa\ing 
that she felt ' unwelcome" after a faculty resolution expressed disapproNiil 
of the honorary degree. 

5. As Trows article demonstrates, ideological mtrusuHi ma\ be initiated, 
fostered or continued by students themsehes. Another example m\i)l\'ed 
students protesting or even pre\enting campus \iMts b\ unpopular reuui- 
lers At one school, politicalh acti\e students called up^Mi tho-'* oificials to 
cancel a .scheduled \isit b\ CIA recruiters. The \ice chancellor for ac<i- 
demic services and liie directi^r k)[ career ser\ice.s said tnat would not 
happen. howe\er Their rationale was that the I S go\ernment i.s a bona 
fide employei; and a I irge numbei i)f students had signed up to talk with 
the recruiters 

6 Morida State Board Rule 6A 10.^0. as described in a letter from CaioKn 
Herrington. polic\ ai^ahst, l'K)rida l\)^tseu)ndar\ Kduuition Commission, 
to Aims C McGuinness ]\\ l*:CS assistant e\ecuti\e director lor higher 
education. July 1986 

7. Suvaz\*v Neir nanips/)irc\ TS 23-*.263 ( 195"') 

The Carnegie' Foundation for the AdvaiKcnunt ot TeaUiing elafn)rated 
on the *e.s.sential coir' \{ the iniegi'it\ of highc^ iication is to ' c 
preserved, the academ\ must have lull authority o\ei those essential 
functions that relate to teaJiing and le.seaixh. These inUude the scleuion 
of faculty the ccMitent of courses, the processes of mstruuion. the estab- 
lishment of academic .standaids and the as.sessment ot perfoimaiKC 
Academic integrity ilso lecjuires that the um\ci >u. W.ue control o\ei the 
conduct of campus ba.sed research and the dis.sennnation ol results 'lhe.se 
function.^ constitute, we believe, the essential core of aeademiL lile. It is 
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here- that the integritv of the campus mus( he uncompromiMngly 
defended * (The Control of the Campus (X^ashington, D.C ClAT 1982 1, p 

A prominent husinessman, former candidate for governor and a leading 
fund-raiser for one of the major political parties \\:i,s a candidate for the 
presidenc)' of a uniwrsity system. Despite puhlic statements an., letters of 
support from the gowrnor and legislative leaders, the search committee 
did not include him on the list of six finalists presented to the regents. 

Criticism of the search outcome and the search process u:is plentiful, 
from the governor and other elected officials. Thei j u, Ak of a legisla- 
tive inquiry but it was cjuickK' dropped. 
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III. THE CAUSES OF INAPPROPRIATE INTRUSION 



Ix)giral forces cause stales and Lim\crsiiics lu he mure in\ul\c\l with caJi 
oilier ilian ewr before Stales now pla\ a larger role in all aspeas uf ilij public 
life as well a.s in the li\es of stale Lini\'ersiiie.s. The relalionship belween ihe 
uniwrsiiN and ihe stale is dri\'en b\ mkIi complicateLl forces a,s the growth of 
state involvemeni in a wide range of acti\itle\ the growing abilit\ of the Mate 
to intrude, the increasing si/e and centralit\ of higher ediKation itself, the new 
interest of states in the issue of c|ualit\. the diftlcult) uf mainta ning separate 
missions for the instltutioas of higher education, the pressures ot a single \ lew 
of prestige, geography, political need^, bureauuatic power struggles, the 
pressure of short-term Interests and the expanded forms uf uni\ersit\ gu\env 
ance The length of this h.st alone illustrates the compleMt\ ot the relationship. 
Ai> a consequence, the opporiMnity for both appropriate publk pulic\ and 
inappropriate intrusion has grown considerabk 

THE GROWTH OF STATE INVOLVEMENT 

Today, states c:re involved with staie universities on a dail\ basis and on 
hundreds of issues — on subjects that would ha\'e been nxoiuei\'able 30 or -lO 
years ago M a result the idea of autonc>m\ of the uni\ersit\ from the stale 
government is simply not practical, adding to the urgency of developing a 
carefully designed and constructive role for each part\ 

l^niversities have always been a part of thestruciuie of the state, e\en as 
far back as the founding of Oxford or Cambridge.' Hut whereas uni\ersities 
then were focused on the maintenance of the social structuie, toda\ the focus 
is on a much broader role - States now interest themseKes in subjeus ranging 
from programs for economic dexelopmenc to state-funded sUideni aid."^ Mate 
courts regularly address issues of admissions, tenure or e\'en who can ujaUi 
football. To understand fulK the state relationship, it is important to see the 
growing involvement of states with the state uni\'ersities against the backdrop 
of more state invoI\'ement into almost e\ersihing. The publK expects mure of 
goveriiment at all levels — federal, state and local 

While It is true that under the current administiation in XX'ashington 
there has heen a tendenc\ foi the federal government to "deiegulatcV we still 
expect the federal government to be invoKed in a \ci\ broad range of 
activities. At the state le\'el, we know of no evidence of an\ decrease in 
involvement lather, states have heen more invohed ;n almost e\er\ aspect of 
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sociciy in tlie last decade tlian e\'er iK-fore The growth of more general stale 
initiatives — in collective hargaining, ec|ual pa\ lor women, lahorator\ safetx or 
health care costs ~ further entangles the states with the uiii\ersaies For 
example, the following is a partial list of topics, agents, de\Kes, materials, etc., 
which are regulated by one state, afleaing the operations of a ma)or pnwMij 
research university 

Air and water polluiion 

Ashe.stos 

hiohazards 

Ikiikling and fire code.s 

Food service sanitation / 

Hazardous wa.ste disposal (including radioacti\e wastes) 

Insect and rodeiii contiol 

Libor laws 

Life safea* codes 

Nonionizing radiation, including mKrow;i\es, lasers, light, ultra\iolet 

light, radio frequency radiation, etc. 
Oil .spills, clean up, etc 
IVsticides and pesticide u.sage 
l\)lychl(>nnated hiphenyls ( FCHs) 
Radiation 
Right-to-know 
Sew;ige 

Swimming pool regulation 
I'lKlei ground storage tanks' 

For a public unisersity, the list is far longer" 

THE GROWING STATE ABILITY TO INTRUDE 

There is also more invoKement Ia the states simpK heuiuse the\ ha\e a 
growing ahilit\ to he nnoKed. State legislatures, lor example, ha\e tar more 
numerous and. in main states, better stalT than e\er befoie Twent\-fi\e \ears 
a'V), the Illinois legislature had a staft oi four '!oda\ it has 90 1oda\ the states 
and teiritones ha\e more than !6,()()() lull-time and 9,()()0 part-time legislative 
emplo\ves, including staff foi bill drafting, fiscal and budget matters, informa- 
tion services, legal ser\ices, program (valuation and reseaich, as well as 
personal stalV ior indi\idual legislators and. in some states, si/cable partisan 
staffs'^ In mam states, the legislati\e education u)mniitiees now haw lull-time 
staff, often with aiKaiKed degrees, in some eases, with Ph I)s. fn addition, there 

IS 

• An increase in the numbei of legislatures that meet on an annual rather 
than a biennial basis (from 19 in 1%.^ to .^S in 19^2 to ^i.^ in 1986) 

•A ,LMX)\\ing number ol legislatures that meet \ear round, resulting in 
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more and more legislaions who klenltl\ ilii.s a.s ilicir pnmaA uLcupaiiun 
(including California, Illim)i\ Ma.s.saduiscll\ Michigan, New jcrse\, New 
York, Ohio, l^nnsylviHiia and Wisconsin 

Statci- Kx'iay have sophisticated eonipiiter capacity, not iiist fur the legisla- 
ture but for tne administration, including the budget oftken the persunnel 
office, the stat.* auditt)r etc. Besides recordkeeping and information handling, 
legislatures now use computers for drafting and tracking bills, statutory 
retrieval tasks, production of journals and indi\idual newsletters and for \er\ 
sophisticated, highh' detailed, fi.scal anaKsis (first pioneered b\ Michigan and 
later implemented by \X'ashingtt)n. Qjlorado, Ijouisiana and others).' In main 
states, for tin* first time, state government is ecjuipped with the capacity to 
understand ^vhat is actually happening on campu.s. including the details of 
campus expt.'nditures State go\'ernment tt>da\ is made up of better-educated 
people whc ha\e better support and who are concerned about issues that 
involve the .iniversity" 

THE GROWING SIZE AND CENTRALITY 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Attention to the higber education community, and particularly the state 
universities, has also been forced by the growing si/e and .omplexity of the 
bigher e('/Ucation system as a whole and the .st.ite uni\ersities in particular 

The Tniversity of California system is a good example of the phenomenal 
growth of higher education over the last 30 years, according to its systemwide 
informraion data 
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In New jersey, total state appro, jriat ions toi higher eduuUH)n increased 
from $100 million in ly !9Cr to iv^.v^ than 58S() million m n 198"*' 

The increased recognit' )n ot the centrality ot higher education, and 
|")articularly the emphasis on higher education and econumic cle\elt)pment. has 
led states to imolvement in such things as Kscaich centers, business, state and 
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higher education partnerships, and efforts to niipro\e the quaht\ of uiider- 
graduate efforts Ani> Spriiill has identified fi\e generic forms that state 
economic deN-elopnient can take that engage uni\ersities The\ are 

1 Human capital programs (emphasis on education and training) 

2 Research dcT(?lopment and technology transfer programs 

3 Entrepreneurship training and business assistance 

4. Information gathering and dissemination 

5. lYovision of finance capital or physical property rights 

These are uiluahle efforts, hut the\ further intert\Mne the affairs of the 
states and the universities. 

When the uniN-ersity ra.s smaller in size and in Mgnificance to the future 
of the state, the relevant budgeting and go\ernaiKe decisions \\ere often left to 
those legislators and state officials who had a particular interest in the subject. 
The university ras often out of sight and out of mind as far as its administra- 
lion was concerned Now with budgets of hundreds of millions of dollars and a 
role that is increasingly crucial, it is likely to be ver\ much on the mind of the 
state and, consequently, directly in the line of sight 

THE GROWTH OF STATE MANDATES 
AIMED AT IMPROVING QUALITY 

i\.M'haps the most significant and most recent change is that states 
begun to stir themselves about the issue of c|ualit\ — the effect neness of the 
campus in the role of teaching and research ~ ati issue that was almost alwa\s, 
liii recently, left to the campus. 

As one former state finance officer argued, the state sees itself as a force 
needed for changing higher education "Often stale government is the onh 
force that can bring change [to the campus] If we could go to /ero-hased 
budgets, we wxhiIu do things different^ We can t and don't \'et H is coiicen- 
able that reorgani/ation ma\ he useful. Ixit the political will is missing. A 
governor may he' the onh way of achicMng [the needed educational changesl 
through, external forces.*''* 

This belief is one reason states ha\e been increasingh invoked in the 
internal working of ihe universit\ Although the\ aregcncialK moti\ated bs the 
best of intentions, the result often is what appears to be inappropriate 
intrusion for appiopriate ends During the last few \ears states have become 
used to inter\ening in elementar\ and secondare education in order to raise 
standards, to improve access to students pre\ lousK left out or pooih ser\ed. to 
correct financial and academic ahus(\s and impio\e the c(ualit\ of teachers or 
principal.s. 

The temptation is to use the same approach in higher educatiori, 
particularly because man\ issues (such as teacher education or the preparation 
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of high school students) cross the hounclanos from school to college For 
example, more than 40 states reqinre teacher education graduates to pass a test 
to receiw certification The initial results of these tests were startling. Signifi- 
cant numbers of recent college graduates scored poorh on tests of hasic skills 
— skills that .should have been gained in courses taught b\ the arts and 
sciences facult.es.*- Of those K^acher candidates taking the Florida test for 
initial certifration. r% failed the sections related to math, reading and 
writing. The results not onh indicated a need to address the question of 
qualii>; hut also implied a sense of urgeiic). With main current teachers 
projected t(^ retire in the next decade, a dramatic increase is projected in the 
annual rate of new teachers to be hired, perhap.s as man\ as a million ''^ There 
is, as a result, a window of opportunit\ for c|ualit\ impro\emcnl that states do 
not wish to miss J* 

"Often, state government is the only force that can 
bring change [ to the campus], ...A governor may be 
the only way of achieving [the needed educational 
changes] through external forces" 

james D Nowlan 

In addition, there is a widespread and understandable sense that state 
action during the elementary and secondary education reform movement 
produced programs that have worked 'Ihe result is an inexorable pressure to 
carry the reform effort further along the educational spectrum to higher 
education '"^ The danger is that the gradual acceptance of direct state action to 
achieve these goals — in the place of Mate action that creates the incentiws for 
change from within the higher education commumt\ — will become ccnni- 
terproductive, leading to more and more state mandates and a diminished 
campus sense of responsibility 

The determination to impro\e c|ualit\ is fai from the onl\ cause of o\en 
Slate intrusion 'I here are a number ol causes — some internal, others 
external. 

THE INABILITY TO CREATE DIFFERENT MISSIONS 

From w hat we have observed, the most frequent iiritant undermimng the 
staie^university relationship is the difficult) of aciiie\ ing an appropriate c'n ision 
of missions among the institutions of higher education. There is a ^road 
consensus that institutional ambition has led to unnccessar\ growth of institu- 
tions as well as a wasteful overlap of programs 

A blue-ribbon panel examining the higher education s\stem ouk^ state 
commented: 

• "In the minds of (the people of the state|, the roles of the state colleges 
and universities have become muddled. Time after time legislators told 
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of the importance t)f hiui^ing each of the canipascs into sharper k)cus 
— to have the presidents and faculties understand what the\ can and 
cannot do The situatlt)n has heen comphcaled b\ the locations of 
canijuises, population patterns, the aspirations u( colleges and univer- 
sities and the absence of clarity about how each is to mesh with the 
others Although policy dt)cuments of the hoard articulate the roles of 
each campus, these statements are not alwaNs followed and ma\ be 
bypassed, from time to iinie, in favor of ad hoc judgment. .. >X'ithout an 
agreed-upon role, a campus is tempted lu expand be\ond its traditional 
boundaries, in part because of the great pressures of self-interest, 
political interests and k)cal status. 

•hi another state, "the s\st(m slunild pix)tect and enhance different 
definitions of exxellence in ijrder [u reflect the diverse needs of the state. 
Geograph) ak)ne mandates dramatic differences in the institution.s that 
make up the university system . Siix creation of the multi-campus 
university, there has been a blurring of the distinctions among the 
institutk)ns, a kind of homogeni/atkni, sometimes taking the form of 
proliferation of t)fferings, often out of keeping with what is understood 
to be the mission Too frequenth, some of the institutions ha\e appeared 
to be competing. 

Despite determined iUteinpts at trying differing systems, states frequently 
have been unable to kishion some form of governance that will resohe these 
issues This, in turn, often leads to measures that end up as intrusise hi recent 
years, the ccMicerii about program o\erlap has grown stronger because eiiroll- 
ment grcmili has ended for most states In fact, enrollments are declining in a 
number of states iToni 1980 through 1984, overall enrollment of first-time 
students in public iiistitutK^iis declined by 12% 

The figures are not homogenous, liowe\er, and e\cii within a state the 
situation can be varied and complex In Maine, for example, enrollment 
demand remains strong at the land-grant university campuses and in the 
growing soutiK^rn area, hni is not strong at the small isolated regional 
campuses The challenge of Maine's regional colleges is "to maintain prognuii 
quality while adjusting to declining enrollment and changuig student IxxK that 
includes more older, noiitraditiona! students, iiiaiiy of them part-timcV '" 

In a number of states, higher educatk)ii is seen as somewhat overbuilt. In 
a few — Mississippi, Connecticut, New I lanipshirc, AU)iitaiia and 'lexas — there 
are proposals to consider closing campuses. In one — South Dakota — a state 
college has been closed, and in another — Massachusetts — two campuses 
have been merged.''^ 

One of the major problems, therefore, is that it has be-n diffkult to 
encourage clear, differentiated missions that either separate c/mpuses into 
groups with particular goals (as California has done in its tliree-seg'nent 
master plan), estabjisli specific niLssioiis for each campus within a system or 
create a separate mission for each campus through a coordinating board, it has 
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been even more difficult to m.ma^e the process h\ wIirIi insnuuionji 
missions continue to evolve as the needs ofsoctetx change 



A major cause of the ciifficulty over mission is the single pyramid of 
institutional prestige Despite the assumption of different goals, the gieatesi 
prestige and most rewards accrue to the reseaixh un!\ersii\. It is understand- 
ably hard to convince those at region.,, uni\ersities, state colleges and Lommu- 
nlty colleges that they should be happ\ with second- Jass status. Most faLult\ at 
the state colleges and the regional universities received their eduLation at 
research universities. The result is an inexorable drive within the facult\ to ti\ 
and turn each institution into some form of a research uni\ersit\. Often, this is 
inadvertently reinforced b\ the actions of the states, aLtions that make more 
visible the differences in status and prestige. As a consequence, there is 
internally and externalK generated pressure dri\ing institutions to mo\c hum 
teachers college to state college ti) state umversit\ to research uni\ersit\ (and 
to Division I athletics) 

One re|X)rt on higher education go\'ernance and coordination stated 

"In ail states, those empkned at the public 'comprehensi\e or regional* 
universities tend to see themSeKes as second class' in the pecking order 
dominated by large, research universities. \X1iat is more unfortunate, 
however, is the perception b\ man\ at the regional universities that state 
policy relegates them to an inferior, iiuleed even third-Llass status^' 

A respondent to one survey administered during this stud\ said 

'In this state, the [research university) is allowed to go first lUss The 
land-grant university goes second class and the others are held to 
third-class status — supposedly filling a regionar mission 

Another respondent said: 

It is a bad mistake to attempt to categori/e the |maior research 
university) with all four year institutions It is in the best inteiest of the 
state toactiveh establish that university as a world-class institution . . The 
|x>ini IS that all four year institutions ma\ be allowed to achie\e their 
highest aspiraMi)ns, out it is doubtful that the legislature is able to afford 
more than one 'flagship* university ' 

Consequently the harnessing of an appropriate mission to ser\e as the 
central driving force ro\v:ird quality has been difficult to achie\e. Tnless 
missions can be differentiated and multiple pyramids of piestige created, the 
natural ambitions of the campus cannot become a means for channeling 
campus entrepreneurship into useful purposes Instead, the result is often that 
the entrepreneurial drive essential for institutional quality is often diverted 
into competition among the institutions for prestige and resources. 
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In one state, the legislature created a 16-memher comnntteeof legislators 
and citizens to study the escalating "\varfare* among the colleges and 
universities competing to serve part of the state The panel "found a 
pattern of expansionism and competition for students and dollars among 
the institutions of higher education The individual interest of autono- 
mous institutions, the lack of an entity' with aiithorin and responsibility^ 
for the broad public interest and the unique characteristics of the 
location promote the competition and result in the inefficient use of 
public funds" The committee went on to propose the consideration of a 
merger of two institutions or at least of their boards ;is a first step, the 
establishment of higher education structure "with a clear line of author- 
it)' to ensure that the broader public interest is being served ' and 
legislative removal of the economic incenti\'e to establish state-funded 
off-campus programs. 

Tlie committee charged the institutions with conducting a ''turf w:ir" 
through such uncoordinated and inappropriate competition as lowering 
admissions standards to attract more students, pressing for new facilities 
and opening new programs when the prime purpt)se w-as not to serve 
the public but to compete with each other, lowering tuition charges for 
courses offered, conducting extensi\e advertising campaigns, opening 
store-front class centers and publich criticizing each other One state 
senator commented, "I see this as these institutions simph wanting to 
get all they can before the legislature closes in." 

The political study rather than cooling the actions of the two univer- 
sities, escalated their manemering Even a long-time advocate of the 
institutions, a representative in the state legislature, expressed his frustra- 
tion 'This could jeopardize adecjuate funding for the unnvrsities, and it 
adds to the feeling that a ncnv structure should be put into place to 
coordinate these things for thegocKl of the (higher education) sy.steni '^ 

GEOGRAPHY AS A FACTOR 

Whether or not the state's colleges and unnersities are located in key 
p(;litical and economic areas of the state can \yi a major factor in the nature of 
the state/universm relationship hi main states, the land-grant university 
founded in tlu late 18{K)s. was located in an area appropruite for an economy 
based on agriculture, pulp and paper, timber or other industries of that time, it 
IS not surprising then, that in state after siate. the land-grant unnersil\ mam 
campus is aw-ay from the major urban areas 

The rnnersiiy of Maine is located in Orono, far remo\ed from Portland 
and the economic growth in southern Maine, the riii\eisit\ of Massachusetts 
main campus is in Amherst, on the other side of the state fiom Boston, the 
University of Arkansas mam campus is at l'a\ette\ ille, in (he fai west corner of 
the stale a number of miles troni Little Rock, Colorado St<ite I niversit\ is in 
Fort Collins, well north of Denver, and the Tniversitv of idalio is in tlie far 
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north of the stale miles away from Boise and only eigiit miles away from 
Washington State University in Pullman, Washington 2» 

It was quite common during the 1960s and 70s for these universities to 
establish branch campuses in the more urban areas of the state, not just out of 
the goodness of their hearts, but because this was seen ;i5 a way to forestall 
establishment of separate and competing institutions in that area that might 
draw enrollment (and state dollars) away from the main campus and to 
develop visibility and a political base in the important power centers of the 
state 

Hie president of one states land-grant universm- put it this way: "If (the 
university] is not visibly serving the metropolitan area, state legislators 
from that area start asking, 'What have you done for me lately?' Given 
their influence in the legislature, we cannot afford to be absent" 

In several states such as Maine, Massachusetts and VC^sconsin, a university 
system has evolved In the initial years, the urban branch campus functioned a!s 
an outpost of the academic base of the main campus Liter, the branch 
functioned as a relatively autonomous unit but still under the president of the 
main campus In the final stage, a statewide governing board was formed in 
which both the main campus and the branch function <is relatively equal 
elements in a larger system. In such <i system, the tension between the urban 
campus and the original land-grant campus (or between these campuses and 
other units in the system) often becomes a potent politic<il issue In Maine, for 
example, this tension wus one of the principal issues th<it led to the formation 
of the study commission, the Visiting Committee to the University (/Maine 

In another state where the governor has been pressing the higher 
education s\'siem to focus its programs <ind reduce overlap, .several of the 
regional universities have proposed to add PhD programs competing 
with the states major research uni\vrsii\ They argue publicly that such 
programs should be a\^iilable localK, but pri\'iuely argue that it is "unfair" 
that the major research universiiv .should be ilvj onlv institution allowed 
to give Ph.Ds - 

Solving problems of geography depends on political b<ilance and leader- 
ship in the higher education svsiem. Much depends on whether there is an 
effective governing or coordinating structure. Illinois appears to be a good 
example of this. The leadership the major insiiiuiions and h\ the members 
and staff of the board of higher education has, over the years, graduallv 
resolved a serious geographic imbalance A reasonable balance now exists 
among the elements of the higher education system — among the major 
university governing : )ards. between the senior insiitutK^ns and the commu- 
nity college system, between the institutions in the Clueago area and those 
serving other parts of the state, including southern Illinois, and between the 
public and independent sectors.-^ 
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Clearly, it is in the public interest that these geographic mismatches be 
resolved. If the coordinating board, governing board or s\\stem develops a 
plan, the campus in-fighting that so often occurs can be mmimi/ed. Good 
examples exist, such as the gradual development o( the I'niversity of llhnois at 
Chicago, the evolutionary gro>\lh of the campuses in southern Florida or the 
long-term plan to develop the nine-campus Universil) of California system — a 
plan that included both campus differentiation and an understanding of the 
political needs for geographic balance. 

WHEN THE POLITICAL AGENDA 
REPLACES THE EDUCATIONAL AGENDA 

Not all inappropriate intrusion flows from a desire to achie\'e a high 
public purpose It also st^ms from self-interest, lack of leadership, confused or 
inadequate planning, a lack of sensitivit\ on the part of educators to the needs 
of political leaders and vice versa,' ^ or from just plain foolishness. A great deal 
of inappropriate intrusion occurs in those states that ha\e a tradition of self- 
interest politics. 

'7 control every* position in the state, from laborer 
to director [of a state department], except those in 
higher education What makes the univer sity 
think that it should escape?" 

State budget officer 

Self-interest in the political world has, of course, existed in this countrv 
since tlie first colonists came ashore iii the 1600s, based on the desire to be re- 
elected (and consequentK the desire to solve problems for constituents) or 
the desire to make a name for oneself But the ke\ is whether it becomes a wav 
of life to the extent that it causes inappropriate intrusion into the uni\ersit\ We 
have found, for example, states in wnicii pati nage in the hiring of uiii\ersit\' 
empk)yees is an ever\da\ fact of life In other .'^tates, the traditions are such that 
It is simply ne\'er ck)ne 

Of course, universities ma\' also act based on political rather than 
academic gain becaus*. the\ cleark understand where their ongoii.g support 
lies. 

In one case, an influential member of a state Senate and an enthusiastic 
booster of his alma mater's athletic program worked for a new stadium 
to be built The school s facuk\ and administration neither favoiCLl it nor 
thought It wus necessar\. The school had a si/eable reser\e fund that was 
controlled b\' the legislature however. The boosters added another 33% 
the fund, and the administration, unwilling to jeopardize the boosters 
future support and good will, accepted the new stadium. 
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THE DESIRE OF THE BUREAUCRACY TO EXERCISE POWER 

A frequent cause of political intrusion is the desire within the state 
bureaucracy to exercise power Often the state universm' is the only major state 
agenq^ that escapes the (lill control of the state administrative apparatus. To the 
people in the budget, finance or personnel offices, the state university often 
appears to be uncooperative or "running free" Frequently, the bureaucracy 
finds the university pleading that it has special requirements over and over 
again — and it often dv;es, 

A university medical center recently found a donor for a kidney trans- 
plant and submitted a request through the state comptroller and office of 
general services to purchiise the kidneys for $5,000. The request was 
refiised because "there had been no competitive bidding to set a fair 
market price for the kidney ..." A phone call to another official cleared 
the way for the transplant, but time, expense and good will were 
dissipated. 

Over lime, this request for special treatment or the determined push f(;r 
autonomy comes to bother many state officials independent of whether or not 
it is justified. 

The budget officer of one state put the issue in the most straightforward 
terms- "I control every position in the state, from laborer to director (of a 
state department), except those in higher education. \Xliat makes the 
univensit)^ think that it .should escape?" 

SHORT-TERM INTEREST VERSUS LONG-TERM PRINCIPLES 

Finally a continuing cause of inappropriate state intrusu^n is on-canipus 
thoughtlessness about the consequences of campus actions. Often, for exam- 
ple, the university; in projecting its legitimate needs f(;r auti;n(;im, will appear 
as arrogant or akx^f 

Even more troubling is the tenclenc} of the campus to iin ite intrusion by 
appealing decisions over the heiiJ legitimate campus procedures. 

A major state univ-ersity with a new medical scIkx^I faced a dilemma over 
whether to utili/e a new community hospital build a university 
hospital on the campus Afier a long debate inv(;l\ing main parties, the 
president decided to use the community hospitai. The medical school 
dean was determined to liave his own hospital and organized the local 
legislators to press for a separate appr(>priatic)n. The system chancelK^r 
was able to defeat the pr()|X).sal, but at the cost of alienating ^ome of the 
legislators. 

hi (^ne state, several institutions were comfK'ting to ser\'e a major urban 
area To avoid turf wars, the state system assigned the urban mission to 
t%vo institutions and explicitly forbade (;ne university from operating 
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programs in the cil\ The stale university president conficlecl to his stale 
legislative friends that he intenclecl to offer programs in that area. anNArav 
"VC'itlK)iit a foothokl in the state's ma)or urban center," he saicL "there is 
no way that 1 w ill be able to get legislative support for the univer.sit\ " 

Clear and decisive action b\ both universitN and state leaders is required 
if the sN'siem is to be kept workable. 

An example of how this can be done occurred when Calift)rnia Go\ernor 
George Deukme)iap '<)iisulted with Da\id P Gardner ne\\l\ appointed 
I'niaTsit} of California president, duC then vetoed uenis in the- 1983-86 
budget totaling more than $655,000. Deukmejian s.uv? The regents ha\e 
an established method of recjuesting supf t:^' uni\ersity atWMties 
These requests [did iioi r^CMvel i:v -rM university revicM' nor the 
asse\snient of priorit\ within the university's pK)granis." He went on to 
point out that many were worth\, but diat ihi: proce^^ musi ix' ii^llowed. 

BOARDS: PROBLEMS IN BEING EFFECTIVE 

The idea of a lay board responsible for the operation uf the university is 
a uniquely Ameiican concept These boards tiaditiunallv ha\e three roles. The\ 
appoint ihe university leadership, the\ buffer it from undue intrusion, and the\ 
hold the university accountable to the needs of the public.-^* Our assessment is 
that boards of regents and other gONerning and coordinating boards in main 
states are liaving difficulty performing as effective public bodies-^ On the 
whole, they do a credible )oh of the first task, appointing leadership, to the 
insliiuiions There are notable exceptions to this, as when the selection 
process becomes o\erl\ political or acriir.omous or when the excellent 
information now available about the process of presidential sclcvtion is not put 
to use.-^ 

Our concern, however, is with the difficult} that main boards seem to 
have in performing the other two tasks, namely holding the institution 
accountable to the public purposes and buffering it against undue intrusion. 
Why do boards have so much difficulty being etTecti\e at these two key 
responsibilities? One obvious answer is the need for better appointments.'^'^ 
Too often the process of appointing indi\iduals to the board of regents or 
olhei higher education hoards is a task that becomes simply one of the 
hundreds and hundreds of other board appointments that must be made. The 
result is that these appointments fail to get the kind of determined careful 
attention and pre -selection screening that make for appointments of the 
quality necessary to create a higher education system of the first rank."^^' 

The board role is a demanding one, requiring long hours, stature, 
sophistication, a willingness to learn hou to bean effective boaul member and 
a strong sense of public ser\ice. In today 's political climate, wuh the prolifera- 
tion of special interest groups demanding a voice in decisions, the growing 
complexity of the university and — m a few states — overly demanding 
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sunshine law.s,^^ attracting able lx)arcl members is harLler^- Ihe state, there- 
fore, must think ak)iit how io a)rnmiinicate the importance of the board lole 
and how to support able pet)ple when they ser\'e. 

Yet, frequently, the state sends unintended signals about how little it 
values the boards role Take, fc>r example, the following editorial Irom one 
state: 

Two gul »ernatorial appt)intments to a public universits board were ne\er 
confirmed b\ the state senate. The term of one member of the same 
board expired, and several months later the go\ernor had made no move 
to reappoint him. The failrre to follow through \ras aLkiK)wledgecl to be 
in part a slip-up by the gtnernors staff But the editorial comment was 
that "... It also reflects the status of university jboard members] in the 
state, no one gets excited about appointments because c^er\one knows 
the boards don t do anvihing." The board members in this state are 
perceived as largeK' ctreim)nial because gcneinors ha\'e traditionaih 
used board members seats as 'Yew;irds for political connections and 
campaign contributions rather than as an o[:)portunity to influence the 
management of the universities The end result of this is that jboard 
members] are more \;iluable for their presence at football games and 
ribbon cuttings than their views on faculty' pa\ plans and tuition Icnelsr 

Because there is not always a relationship of trust, 
presidents or chancellors (and their staffs) often 
keep their boards directed toward administrative 
trivia so they will not have time 
to address serious policy issues . . . 

There seems, as well, to be a misunderstatiding about the nature and 
role of the board A recent stud\ of the role of [:)ivsidents found a considerable 
difference between the wa\ pri\ate uni\ersit) and pul;liL universit\ boards 
operate Every board needs to support and nurture the president E\'er\ board 
needs to encourage the [:)resident to be prudent, yet to undertake essential 
risks Every board needs to create the right incentives for proper leadership. 
Yet relatively few public presidents, as compared with privute, indicate th.M 
these functions take place to an\ significant degree in their relationship Aith 
their boards. "^"^ Public uniwrsity presidents (with some notable exceptions), 
are much more likel>' to feel the\ could not turn to members of then boa»-ds 
for advice and support. 

This is partK because public university boards temJ to focus on narrow 
forms of accountability Too much of the time, the\ concentrate on administra- 
tive rather than polic\' issues. Boards have the responsil)ilit\ ol ensuring that 
the university ser\'es the public in the broadest sense. The\ should, therefore, 
focus on strategic and assessment issues, i.e., what are the universit) s goals and 
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how can ihe univensin demonstrate it is achieving thcm^ Because there is not 
always a relationship of trust, presidents or chancellors (and their stafl's) often 
keep their boards directed to\\'ard administrative trivia so they will not have 
lime to address serious polic\' Issues, an approach that, over the long term, is 
always self-defeating. Few boards actually spend dov significant portion of their 
lime on the urgent questions of educational policy 

In case after case we found that political leaders viewed boards as failing 
to exercise the needed leadership — despite the fact that the\ generated tiie 
board appointments and often inadvertent l\ were themselves a force that 
undercut the boards ability to fi»"»ction. State I aiders have been concerned 
about the failure to address effectively such issues as the overlap and piolifera- 
tion of programs, excessive competititxi among universities, lack of clarity 
about missions, tiie need for higher standards for admission, the low quality of 
teacher education, the need for cloher universm ties to the schools, the 
effectiveness of undergraduate educatit)n and the need for better means c;f 
iissessment. 

Why are boards seen as so ineflcctive? There are numerous reasons. 
Clearly, boards are themselves reponsible because the\ fail to take the 
leadership necessary to get things done. But the\ also are lianipered b\ the 
lack of outside support with the appointment pnnress Nk)st governors don't 
seem to recognize the importance of strengthening the selection process, 
regents often are perceived to be capti\'es of their institutions and thus 
removed from the issues affecting qualit\ Main of the nations strongest la\ 
leaders are reluctant to serve on public boards, pointing up the need for state 
government somehow to restore incentives for public service. In adduijn, it \s 
difiicult for public boards to do their jobs. Puhlic-interest groups demand a 
voice in virtually every decision made by a public board, and board members 
often find themselves caught between j>overnment leaders on one side and the 
public on the other^* Often the universities and their hoards seem to conduct 
themselves in \va\s that create pressure for a structure to reduce the sqiiab- 
bling among institutions 

As one observer noted, " . . board members of indi\ idual institutions are 
assuring their demise and the transfer of such power as the\ haw to 
centralized councils and boards, by then myopic, unreasoning ad\x)cac\ 
of the interests of their institutkms as advanced h\ the faculties and 
administrations."^^ 

In 18 states, boards have responsibilities for multi-campus systems. In 
another nine, more than one university reports to the board W'iule esery 
public university board needs a broad \ie\\ of the public's need, these r base 
a specific responsibility to develop not )ust institutional but also system 
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THE NEW LANDSCAPE OF STaTE GOVERNANCE 

As states lia\^ struggled lo Hnd nion? rational w-ays k) govern a larger and 
more complex array of insiiiuiions, an iniportani change has occurred in the 
university s relationship with the slate. 0/er the past three-and -one-half dec- 
ades, three forms of intermediate agencies that function hetween the state and 
the uniN'ersil)' campus ha\'e grown in nunihers and in influence — the 
coordinating hoard, the governing bc)ard and the nuilti-canipiis system. All are 
means of organizing multiples of uni\'ersit\ campuses in some ratK;nal form. 
All have an effect on the translation of state poliq imo the higher education 
system, and, particularly relevant to our ct)ncerns, all have an impact on the 
quality of the campus. 

The growth of gi ling hoards, ct)ordinating hoards and multi-campus 
systems has made the academic world appear — to the state government — 
more like other parts of the state. Dealing with the office of the executive 
director of a state coordinating lx)ard is entireh different than dealing directly 
with the office of the president of a cuiipus. Coordinating hoards function in a 
position between state government and higher education, ser\'ing the nec^is of 
state government at one pt)int and cx)lleges and universities at another 

When we think about the relatK)nship of the state to the university, we 
still tend to think in outnuxied terms. It is no longer as simple as the state and 
the university' interacting The president, from his place on the campus with its 
daily contact with the life of teaching and learning, communicaies less and less 
frequently wiili the gowrnor and ke\* legislators. The result has been to 
undercut the aura of higher education as something special, as a communit> ol 
a different nature to which we accord a special sense of affeaion ana allow an 
exemption from the nn riad of rules the state sets for its agencies \\e still hold 
a special place (ov the University of iMichigan or the rni\ersic\ ol \irginia, but 
no one has ever written a song about SVNY, 

Each system, governing lx)ard or coordinating boai,i can be a iucaii?> tor 
enhancing the cjuality and focusing the mission of a campus, or it can 
inadvertently become a force that undercuts campus cjualit} it is important to 
keep in mind, however, as \i\ vrence K l\?ttit argued: 

"Like political science — or perhaps as an emeiging branch ot (hat 
discipline — »he study of higher education gcnernance has one unremit- 
ting, unassailal)ie (and cjuite bothersome) law — it varies from state to 
stale Consider the organization of public uni\ersities into systems Over 
one-third of the states (Wisconsin, North Carolina, Oregon, Montana, 
Maine, for example) consolidate all state um\ersaies into a single system 
with only one state governing board In California, the \arious segments 
(doaoral universities o^her state uni\ersities, communit\ colleges) are 
organized into separate statewide svsiems. Illinois suppoits scleral pub- 
lic univeisity systems, cjuite diffeient from one another m most respects. 
Texas supports 3"' public senior universities under 15 different gcnerning 
^ boards, six of which gcn ern systems 
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The rdrieiy in NVMcni .iriMn^enicnis shoukl not mask the iniporlaiii fad 
that most public universities do not ha\'e their own hoards, and a 
significant number of pubhc uni\ersit\ presidents and chancellors do not 
report directly to boards, but to system chancellors or presidents 

Aiter a long period o( ^routh in the number of multi-campus systems, 
higher education governance has entered into a period of relati\e stability. Feu 
new systems are now being ft)rnied.^^ SimilarK, t!ie growth of go\'erning 
boards Ikls also slowed Since 19"'0, the current system of higher education 
governance has been largely in place/'^ >X'hen concerns about go\ernance 
come u[:>, there has been a tendency to strengthen the powers of coordinating 
boards or to create them in those states where they ha\'e not existed, in part, 
this reflects the slowed growth of higher education, in part, it reflects concern 
about the effectiveness of sysiems. It rell 'cts, as well, a strong sense among 
campus presidents that coordinating boards a\x easier to deal with than 
systems;*^ 

This is the key consideration: What is the ultimate 
effect at the campus level on teaching, 
learning and scholarship? 

Understanding the functioning of a system of higher education institu- 
tions in any of the three forms is not simple, particularly because many states 
have both a coordinating board and one or more multi-campus systems. Such 
an organization has multiple parts, each of which is dynamic, yet connected to 
the whole In a way, it is mure like understanding a Rube Goldberg machine 
than an ordinal y organization chart It is hard to predict what effect state policy 
will have after i- leaves the statehouse, works its way through these agencies 
and finally reaches the actual campus Yet, fhis is the key considetation. >X1iat is 
the ultimate effect at the campus le\el on teaching, learning and scholarship? 

Understanding these forms of organizing is important. Despite the 
slowdown in the growth of multi campus systems, there is little likelihood that 
they will be abolished or atrophy. Many of the country's most important 
universities are wiihin nmlti-campus systems, including about half of those 
named by the presidents as the highest-cjuality campuses. As Clark Kerr noted, 
"More than half of all students m the I'nitecl States are on campuses that are 
part of systems, and approximately c)ne-half of all public campuses are 
combined within systems'**' Similarly, there is little likelihood that the powers 
of governing or coordinating boards will be diminished. 



THE PROMISE OF SYSTEMS AND GOVERNING BOARDS 



In addition, multi-campus systems were created tc) meet real needs. They 
are intended to provide the means for thinking about how the whole of the 
higher education system is to ser\e the public,, to resolve questions of mission 
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among multiple iiniversit\ campuses jiul to sci prioriiies among insntutioas. 
In the words ofjoseph F Kauffman, *' . the justification tor a system is planned, 
purposeful diversm' to serve all of the population better; impixneLl planning 
and C(x)rdinali()n, and keeping the state go\ernment officials from LleciLling 
academic program and educational priorities b\ making those tough priorrt\ 
decisions within the system " 

The problem is not that there are multi-campus systems or consolidated 
governing boarels. If they did not exist the> would, in most cases, h.wv to be 
invented Therefore, the critical question is whether ne\\ approaLhes or a 
better understanding of the operation of the sNstems of higher eLlucation Lan 
be developed so that extant systems and boaixls can ser\e as constructive 
forces in state polic\ 

If there is recurring (pressure from state g(A'ernments for some more 
effective form of governance, what is it that the state hopes to aLLomplish> iioth 
from the recent plethora of commission reports aiul from our own interMews, 
the promise of systems and go\'erning boards is that the>- would. 

• Allow the energies of those at the system or governing board level to 
focus on broader polic\- issues so that tliere is a continuous effort at 
planning that reflects the ever-changing demaiKis on higher education 

• iiuffer the campus from inappropriate intrusion and free Lampus presi- 
dents from the demanding task of interaction with the state and allow 
them to focus their energies on academic programs at their institutions 
— allowing the hiring and retention of more ai>le presidents 

• Empower the chancellor and the board, from -vithin the acatlemic 
community to make the decisions necess.ir\ to ensure ti.e effectneness 
of the whole of higher education, eg, the need for missions that, in sum, 
meet the states needs 

• Improve the communication between higher eLluLation aiKl the state, in 
turn building a sense of trust and greater stability panicularK in 
reducing the state desire for reorgam/.ing higher education 

How well have systems and go\ern:ng boards done in meeting these 

PROBLEMS WITH THE MULTI-CAMPUS SYSTEM 

Of the three types of systems of governance, perhaps the most has been 
expected of the multi-campus system. Yet it is this system that is most 
susceptible to problems unless great care is taken VCe need to reLogni/e that 
the term "multi^ampus system" incluLles a variety of quite Llifferent organiza- 
tions and entities (see Appenelix 3). i'erbaps the most vexing problem is that 
for those that encompass a variety of types of campuses (reseaiLh um\'ersities, 
state colleges, community colleges) in one system, there is a tenelena to level 

search campuses down so that all campuses look mo^e alike and lose 
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their diversity. This is pciriicuKirh true where there is collective hdrgdining •'^ 

Systems tend to create more hureaiicracy, more layers of management 
and administration. The hureaucracy often results fn)m the systems efforts to 
prevent criticism from the state gt)vernment, some of which should he resisted. 

A number of years ago, a system with a large number of campuses issued 
an extensive poliq covering the operating procedures for campus police, 
including the requirement that all campus police be armed The policy 
resulted from media stories of an incident that led the board and several 
legislators to criticize the system The incident involved an unarmed 
campus policeman who responded to a burglary report and wus threat- 
ened by a knife-wielding intruder. V('hate\'er its other merits, the poliq; 
instituted with no discussion among the campuses, undercut the long 
efforts of sc^'eral presidents to build a different miage of their police 

All too frec|uently, the system office or board spends time on what are 
essentially campus issues. There is an almost inevitable tendency to build a 
bureaucraq- to match that of thv* state in order to deal effectively with the state 
Likewise, the campus tends (o build a bureaucracy to match that of the system 
in order to deal with the system. St)me multi-campus systems have reached the 
point where they are more bureaucratic in their operation than the state 
go\xirnment itself. 

"The governance of systems is one of the really sore 
points in American higher education; a few systems 
seem to exist on the verge of explosion" 

Clark Kerr 



In one case, the state finance director and several legislators each told us 
independently that they had opposed constitutional autonomy proposed 
for one of several multi-campus systems in the state because they felt that 
the interest of the campuses would be better protected by the state 
government than by the system headquarters, winch they saw as overly 
bureaucratic and intrusive. 

According to Kerr "The governance of systems is one of the really sore 
points in American higher education, a few systems s^em to e.\ist on the verge 
of expk)Sion." * - 

There is also a tendency for the campus to lose academic autonomy (and 
consequently flexibility and initiative) to the system In these cases, the 
systems office simply becomes a super pn,sidents office, centralizing many 
decisions better addressed on campus. S/stems tend to become vehicles of 
bureaucrati/atic^n rather than buffers against ii. This has been mcxst evident in 
those systems that have failed tc^ that the campus president must play a 
different role from that of the system chancellor Both must be effective 
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leaders, but in differing roles and modes. The chancellor must support and 
encourage campus leadership, ensuring that each campus has the fiexibilitx to 
be different, to be dynamic and to strive for c|ualit>. The chancellor must, 
therefore, select and nurture aggressive and imaginative campus leadership, 
but leadership that operates within established system ground rules. 

A successftil system, both with regard to the roles of chancellor and the 
roles of the institutions, depends not on the choices of either centrali/.«ion or 
decentralization Rather, it depends on centralizing (and decentrah/ing) the 
right things. The day-to-day management of academic programs, including 
appointments and promotions, the development of the curriculum and the 
management of campus life belong at the campus level. The establishment of 
system priorities, the relationship of the universit)* to the state g^wrnment and 
the public at large, and the creation of fiscal controls are central functions. A 
clear understanding of the differences, by all parties, including the stale 
government is essential.**^ 

GOVERNANCE STRUCTURES AND 
INAPPROPRIATE INTRUSION 

There is another concern that the governance structure on occasion 
becomes a force for amplif\'ing inappropriate intrusion rather than buffering 
against it. If, for example, the system leadership is overh sensitive to the 
political winds, it will force the institution to move in directions that m.i\' he 
counterproductive, a condition all the more dangerous because it comes from 
within the system The countervailing forces from the campus, the need to 
understand the centrality of facultv and student concerns, are felt in onh a 
weak or limited sense at the system headcjuarters or within the staff of the 
governing boards System officers are often not in dailv touch with campus 
activities and with students and facultv: The danger exists that the needs of 
these groups lose their sense of immediacy compared to the needs of 
legislators and others with whom svstem omcials do have more direct contact. 

One reason these structures lend themselves to increased intrusion is 
that it is harder to recogni/e the boundarv line between state government and 
the university Where there is a single universitv with its own hoard, ihe 
president is universallv- perceived as a part of the universitv and not a member 
of the state administration But what of the chancellor of a svstenv Surely for 
an effective academic environment, the chancellor must also be seen as an 
academic leader But then, what of the commissioner of higher education 
appointed by a governing board or an executive director reporting to a 
coordinating hoard''' Behavior that would seem inappropriate for the president 
may seem less so as one is fur'..er and further removed from the c<uiipus. 

It is important to keep in mind that a crucial role of a campus president 
is to combine a responsiveness to the external (i.e, public) needs as well as 
the internal necessitv' to build an academic commumtv through leadership of 
the faculty and responsiveness to student interests If a president ignores the 
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external nccus, he or she may create a situation in which intervention by the 
system officials is inevitable. At the same time, the system officials have a 
primary obligation to address external concerns while supporting campus 
presidents in their rcspt)nMhilit\ to create an exciting and efTcLiive learning 
atmosphere on campus When thtxse higher education officials attempt to act in 
the place of the campus president, or tiie campus president ignores important 
external considerations, a distt)rted and t)ne -sided approach to polic\ results. 

In one multi-campus system, the president o( the ma)or uni\ersit\ 
campus announced without warning to the s\steni chancellor and board 
that he intended to find additional funding for his campus research and 
teaching functions by tutting support for the politicallN pt)pular univer- 
sity extension service In response to strong reactions in the state 
legislature, the system chancellor — who was perceived primarily as a 
politician and bureaucrat — fired the campus president for being 
insensitive to the external n)nsequences of his actions. Allegations were 
then made — with the active encouragement of the campus president — 
that the chancelk)r was ignt)ring the efforts ' f the president to build a 
strong uniN'crsity The controvers\ led to legislative proposals to separate 
the campus from the s\stem The gcnernor and legislature finall\ agreed 
to establish a special commission to stud\ the issue The commission 
recommended that the campus be retained within the s\stem but that 
there be a clearer delineation of the differing responsibilities of the 
chancellor and the campus presidents. 

Campus ambition and energ\ are essential Without them there cannot 
be a universit\ of high quality But the\ must be channeled bs the s\stem 
leadership into the task at hand, not allowed to run wild or be ignored or 
stifled 

The critical job of the coordinating board, the governing board v)r the 
system headquarters is to set priorities for the whole system and to nurture 
the ability of the presidents to lead within those priorities When the hoard 
or s\>»em is unsuccessful at this task, it tends to focus on admimstMtion, which 
leads in turn to inapprupriate intrusion mu) the affairs of the campus. Cionsider 
the situation in one state, as described in a newspaper editorial. 

"In a time of financial crisis for state go\ei'nment in general, the 
uni\'ersit\ needs ad\'ocates. especialK on its bodwl of regents, who 
conduct themselves with the quiet dignitx. candor and cordialit\ that one 
would expect from representatives of a great institution 

Regents are the guardians of a universitN s integrity placed beu)nd 
normal political controls. Regents ha\e profound responsibilities. the\ 
are policv' makers, not managers and adminisiiatots. the\ are fund raisers 
for the whole university not just for fa\ored projects. the\ set the time 
and the standards of the universits. and they work quieth, not as political 
actors pursuing pnx-ate feuds and personal interest, but as guides, 
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philosophers and friends who cherish the principles cf free incjuiry and 
ihe insiiiiitions and traditions thai make it possihie. 

(Tlie university j dees not need spectacles {ro\^^ the political g\'ni- 
nasiuiTj drowning oiu its genuine and cr\'ing needs. It does not need 
public browbeatings t>f its president, harangues o\er affirmati\'e action 
which only demean its impt)rtance in our still racist and sexist society It 
does not need regent lobbyists (or football stadiums when humanities 
scholars with more than 20 years experience still make les.s than $30,000 
a year, nor does it need regents meddling secretly or for effect in 
admmistrative procedures regarding student discipline. 

The university needs advx)caie of Jeffersonian bearing and beliefs 
who work for the good of the 'academical village because tlie\ fer\ently 
believe in its vital contribution to a free and prosperous stKiety ' 

The irony is that, instead of the frequenth' ardculated goal u\' enhancing 
efllciency; the system or board, by undercutting campu.s adminrst ration and 
adding to the bureaucracy, often adds to the inefficicnq: 

THE CAUSES OF INTRUSION 

A review of the long list of facvor^ thai cause intruMon into the university 
makes clear why it happens so often They include: 

• Confusk)n over institutional missions, compounded In the unchanneled 
ambitions of .some colleges and universities 

• Overlap of institutions and programs and e\eii a .sen.se, in a few state.s, 
that there are too many colleges and universitie.s 

•A focus t)f boards and system.s on admin i.straine matters rather than 
poliey 

•A need for more effective leadership — at the campus, the s\.stem or 
board and at the state 

•The desire of pt)liiical leader^ ic> force the uni\ersH\ to respond to 
changes in the .states economy, geograpin and demograph\ 

• The tendency of some poliiica! leaders to look toward self-interest rather 
than public iniere.st 

• The desire of bureaucracies at all levels to exercise power 

• Patterns of funding and criiiusm that create Lounierproduane inceniues 
for um\er.siiie.s 

• Campus atiempt.s to sub\eri die ordinary mode of goxernance to aJiieNe 
shori-ierm gains or to serve narrow .self-inieiesi.s 

• The failure o{ those on campus io take state leaders and state needs 
seriously 
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Given this list, it is surprising that m) nuidi gels acconiplhshcd. Even 
more enaniraging, states are expertnienting with new Ibrnis ol' fmKhng, new 
forms of recognition anJ \Mth \va\s of uittmg a\\a\ excess hureaiKrac\ that 
hold real promise. 



NOTES 

1 Harold Bnarson has pointed out that state iini\ersities ha\e a!\\a\s been 
creatures of the political process, tnat their founding itself was h\ an act of 
the state government during the passage of which the debate about 
purpose, loc.aion and other issues \\:is resoKed politicalK " (speech . j the 
ICS Adranced leadership Program Seminar for state legislators, Kansas 
Cit>; Kansas. September 19, 1985) 

2 We are indebted to Maurice Kogan, the British sclnjlar of higher education, 
for pointing out how much state purposes were in\olved :n rl^e founding 
of and rules for Kuropean universities 

3 Clark Kerr attributed much of the growth of intrus i to the advent of 
more state "technicians' who get further and further into the budget. State 
staffs are large, there has been a growth of s\stems and coordinating 
boards, and there is more willingness to address a broader range of issues. 

4 knter from jack C Rmsi, Princeton rni\ersit\, Office of Occupational 
Health and Safety, April 12, 1985. 

5 >X'illiam 'I' I\)und. •*The State Legislatures," The Booh of the States {Ij^x- 
ington, Ky. Council of State Governments, 1984-85), pp. 80, 8J 

6 The role of state legislatures has grown dramaticalK in the past 30 years, 
paralleling the overall growth oi stale governments. In addition to the 
increase in the number of legislatures meeting on an annual basis, the 
growing number of legislatures that meet on a year-round basis and the 
dramatic growth in legislative staffs, there has been (a) an increasing 
inclependence of the legislature from the executive branch in areas such 
as fiscal anahsis, revenue estimation, j')i-ogram eviduation and informatu^n 
systems, (b) tensions between the legislatiw and executiw branches in 
some states (court challenges in Colorado, South Carolina and >X'isa)nsin) 
on legislative dictation of executive action through notes on budget and 
appropriations bills, and (c) intensifying lobbying pressure, reflecting the 
shift of domestic poliq making from the federal to state gcnernments (the 
number of registered loblnists has doubleel in some states since 1983). 
(See I\)und, "The State Ijegislatures," The Booh of the States, 1986, pp. 
76.81.) 
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7. IbuncI, 1 «S, pp 82-83. 

8. Ibund (1986) ohsen'cd thai "l\S Supreme Court ruling.s on legislative 
districting in Bakxr r Can (\965) and RcynoUs r. Sims (1965) .. (recjuir- 
ing) equalit\' of representation based on population in hoth houses of the 
state legislature have resulted in a shift of power in mam .state legislatures 
from rural to urban, and especially suburban, intert.MS and, inevitabK; a 
change in the composition of legis! r^s. The number of farmers and 
lawv-ers has declined, while the number of educators, urban professionals, 
women and racial minorities has grown'' These changes mean that fewer- 
legislators and their staffs are in awe of the uni\ersity and are far more 
inclined than in the past to have confidence that the\ are as well, if not 
better, equipped than the univer.,ity to make higher education polia 

9. James C Wallace, assistant chancellor for fiscal affairs "Incenmes for 
Improivnwut iti Higher Hcluccition, Men Jersey. A Ca^e Study: New Jersey 
Department of Higher Education, August 198o! 

10 Ann Spruill, ' State R)hc\^ On Partnersh!|>s Between Higher Iklucation and 
Industry; " IJrirg On The Leading lulge, ECS working paper No KS-86-2, 
see also Maryland Hoard for Higher Education, \State Initiatives to lYoniote 
Technological lnno\^ition and Economic Growth," June 1986. 

The j:)ractical facets of each of the generic forms ma\ be present in any 
one type The following are olTered as suggested examples of SpruilEs 
forms of stale initiatives- 
Human Capital lYograms 

The Advanced Technolog)- I)e\ek)pment Center (Georgia) 
Research Development and lechnology Transfer Programs. 

Center for Innorative Technolog)' (Virginia) 

Corporation for Science and Technology (Indiana) 

The Thomas Aira Edison Partnerships (Ohio) 

The IkMi I'ranklin Partnerships (Pennsykima) 

The Industrial lechnology Institute (Michigan ) 

Microelectronics centers in Minnesota, North Carolina and W isconsin 

Seven speciali/ced technology centers in New Yoik 
Entrepreneurship Training or Business Assistance 

Institute of American Enterprise (University of 'lexas) 

Center fc^r Entrepreneurial Studies and Development (West Virginia 
Tmversity) 
Information-Gathering and Disseminatioiv 

iVhchigans database of industr\-related researJi conducted at its 
universities 

Rhode Islands listing of areas of expertise of state faculty 
Provision of Financial Capital ancl\)r PInsical Property' Rights. 
The Massachusetts Technical Development Corporation 
The State of New York Seed Venture Capital l-und 
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Innov^aiion centers in Iowa, Ijoiiisiana, Mlssoupi, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Washington which assist inventors in de\'eloping their ideas with 
the intention of bringing them to market 

An echo of the American experience is being heard throughout tlie 
United Kingdom and Europe. In 1980, there were just 10 science parks in 
Europe. By 1985, there were 4:'. The goals established \''aried in each 
country — France chose to emphasi/e regional dewlopment, GermanV, 
technology transfer, the Netherlands, local initiatives. In a stud\ focused on 
Europe, Spruill found that as the financial strains on the universities in the 
l*!iited Kingdom grew, public money created a new wave of parks linked to 
universities but with no significant involvement of local government. Of 
the 3^ parks in existence in 1986, two now have local authority involve- 
ment as well 

There is even a growing presence of formal programs supporting 
entrepreneurial efforts Programs using business, go\erniiient and univer- 
sit\ funds haw been established b\ consortia in fi\e regions in Britain, the 
largest at Durham rni\ersit\ Despite tiie changing attitudes toward gradu- 
ate enterprise in Europe, there is still a rast difference from the United 
Stales Approximately 2*Y) of US. graduates start tiieir own business, in the 
United Kingdom, the figure is )ust one-tiurd of \%, and in F.urope, 
estimates are even lower. 

11 James D Now Ian, 'I'hc Po/iftcs of Higher luluccitio)} Uiwmakc)^ ami the 
Academy ni ////;/om' (Urbana, 11! University of Illinois Press. I9"'6) 

12 New Jerse\ recogni/.ed a precipitous decline in SAT scores among its 
education students, graduates of almo.M .»ll oilier courses ol stuck were lar 
better prepared for iheir professions than leaciier education graduates. 
The Slate, liieretore, look .several steps in 1985 lo reclif\ the situation. 
Among these were ihe rec|uirement thai education .students must now 
major in one of the liberal arts or sciences as well as in their professional 
studies, the\ do not begin tiieir professional component until the third 
\ear (conceniraung instead on tiie basics in the first two \ears), the\ must 
pass liie National 'leacher Examination for their certification VChiie two 
years is too short a lime lo assess an\ cliange coireciK and accuraleK, the 
general feeling is that there is clefinileK a change for tiie belter (telephone 
comersalion wttii Celeste M Rorro, director ol teacher ceitification. New 
Jersey Department ol Education, April 21, 198"') 

13 The Carnegie Tisk I'orce on 'leadung as a Prolession projecis that between 
1986 and 1992, 13 million teachers will be hired it esiimales that 23'V of 
each college graduaiing class will be rec|uired to meet the need tor 
teachers proieclcd lor the earl\ 199()s Xafiofi Prepared Teachers for the 
2N CentiO] IWashinglon. DC Carnegie lorum on l-ducation and the 
Economv, 1986). p 31 ) 
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14. Wlien IS a stale^ inierveniion in icMing for icMcher qualil\ iniriiMon and 
when is it good leadership? Thai nia\' depend on when, during a teachers 
career, conipeienc\' is tested, and how Por example, 23 states ha\e entry 
exams for students wishing to declare education as their major Here the 
state in effect is telling students that their judgment about their aptitude 
for teaching is not to be trusted. The further message is that the\ cannot 
be expected to grow into their chosen profession should the\ test below 
the exams cut-off point. 

At the other end of the spectrum, four ..tates are experimenting with on- 
site assessment of teachers b\' trained observers. X'irginia waits until 
teachers have worked in their field or.e year and passed other require- 
ments before they are observed. 

In general, teacher quality control \\;is an issue that was taken on b\ the 
states because the profession itself did not come foi-\\;ird with reforms. 
After initial resistance because tne\ belie\'ed that this \\;is not the proper 
domain of state giA'ernment, professional organizations are now develop- 
ing programs to test their teachers (and teacher education programs) 

15 Twent>'-four states reported ha\'ing statewide niininium admissions stan- 
dards in effect for their public colleges and universities in 1984-85, In 13 of 
these states, institutions are not allowed to exceed state requirements, 
while the other II states allow individual institutions the authoiit\ to 
impose more stringent admissions standards In states that don't set their 
own admissions standards, authorit\ to set them rests with the governing 
boards of individual colleges and universities, Keilecting on the 1983 
recommendations of the National Commission on Hxcellence in Hducation 
in A Natiou At Risk, about one-quarter of the states acted to strengthen 
admissions requirements from 1983 to 1985 Mo.st changes iinoKed impos- 
ing or strengthening a prescribed pattern of high school coursewcnk 
Others raised minimum test scores. The most significant increases 
occurred at the major state universit\ campuses. Ixniisiana enacted a statute 
prohibiting a high school graduate from attending a state college unless 
the student achieves a certain \CV score to be established b\ the state 
bo-ards for ' 'her education and elemental \/secondar\ education (I LB 
885. 1985) Colorado enacted legislation requiring the state coordinating 
board to set minimum admissions requirements foi each institution in the 
state The standards stratified students among institutions accorditig to 
academic preparatUMi for college, with the nio.st stiingent recjuirements at 
the major state univeisities (II.H. 118". 1985) (Sec'HCS Cleannghouv 
Notes, September 1985. Margaret \i Goert/ and i.inda M. Johnson. State 
l\)licics forAdmissiou to I higher liducation. College Board report No 8>! 
|New York: The College Hoard, I985|). 

16 It IS interesting to note that it wa^ the National Cio\crnors Association that 
produced the report. Time for Resnfts The aoivrnon N^jJ Report o}i 
Hclucatiou (1986), that addressed, among other issues, the c|ualit\ and 
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effect iveneSvS of Aniencati higher eclucaiion and how to JenioiiMraie or 
assess the achievement thereof 

Enrollment trends varied among regions during this time, however, onh 
the Southwest re|X)ned a slight increase (15%). All other regions 
decreased in their enrt)llment. Plains (-5 3%), NortheaM (-5.9%), Southeast 
P5%), Mideast (-98%), Rocky Mountains (-15.:'%), Great Ukes (-16.6%), 
Far West (-21 1%). There was a greater variation among indi\idual states, of 
course (American a)unc!l on Education, Fact Book On Higher Education, 
1984-1985 [New York. ACE and MacMillan Fuhlishing Co, 1984)) 

Report of the Visiting Committee to the ( niiersity of Maine (Augusta, 
Maine: Visiting Committee, January 1986) 

19. A Similar conditK)n in Australia led the federal gtneniment to use the 
budget to pressure for a reduction of the colleges of advanced education 
(the closest American equivalent would he the four-year state college), 
from 97 to 47. 

20 The first recommendatK)n o( the chapter cjn college quaht\ in Time for 
Remits. The Coi>ernors' 1991 Report on licliicatio)i read.s. " Gcnernors, Mate 
legislatures, state coordinating hoards and institutional governing Ixjards 
should clearh define the R)le and mission of each public higher education 
institution in their stales. Governors al.so should encourage the g()\erning 
boards of each independent college to clearh define their missions' (p. 
160). 

Immediately following this, the second recommendation reacLs (with 
explanation) "Governors, state legislatures, coordinating bcjards, go\ern- 
ing boards, administrators and faculties should re-eniphasi/e — especially 
in universities that give high prioritv to research and graduate instruction 
— the fundamental importance of undergraduate instruction. 

The predominant model \o which most colleges and universities cur- 
rently aspire is that of the research university Current rewaid .structures 
for promotion and tenure in American higher education often encourage 
faculty to concentrate their efforts on researclvoriented tasks. This can 
lead to a k)ss of institutional enthusiasm for undergraduate instruction 

institutions, and the faculty who teach in them, must have the strong 
encouragement of governors, legislatures and coordinatmg boards \o hold 
undergraduate instruction in special trust and gi\e it special attention. 

The task force of governors fulK recogni/es the synergism that exists 
among the functions of teaching, research and publk service. Further, the 
governors understand that undergraduate siuu^.as benefit from the 
enrichment and example cjf fa^ .ilty engaged in lesearch and service 
activities. 

There are sc^'eral ways in which this can be furthered. Governors, state 
legislatures and coorditiating boards should encouMge public discussions 
of the nature of undergraduate education on each college and university 
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campus, public and pri\'au^ rvvo-N^ear and four-year 

Governors, state legislatures and coordinating boards also are encour- 
aged to develop funding incenti\es for institutions tliat \v\\\u\\ cjuahty 
undergraduate teaching and student learning ' 

21. Not all of the major state universities are located hi remote areas. The 
University' of Washington, the Uni\'ersity of VCYsct)nsin at Madison, the 
University of California at Berkeley and the Unnersit) of California at Ixxs 
Angeles are examples of the t)pposite. 

22. The obvious solution for those cases \\iiere there is truk a need for 
locally a\'ailab!e PhD. degrees — a pint effort under the super\'i,sion of 
the research universji)^ — has not been \\M recei\'ed by the regional 
universities. 

23. Informal conversation with Lyman Glenny 

24 One state wished to build its own dental school The staces higher 
education commissK)n recommended to the legislature th.u such action 
was not in the states best interest, especialk as it had the opportunity tc; 
exchange its few dental students for another .states vetermar>' students. 
Acting against this recommendation, the legislature established the dental 
school anx-way The commissn)n was then accused of focusing tcx) narrowh' 
on educational reasons for its recommendations and of ignc^ring pc;htical 
reiilities 

25 knter from University of Cilifornia President Da\'id I? Gardner to l-rank 
Newman, January 30, 1987 

26 As Kerr pointed out in a conversation with us, the\ ha\'e a fourth task, to 
fire the president (October 8, 1986). 

2"^ Kerrs stuck of presidents led him to conclude that boanN are increasingly 
inclined to get into administrati\'e matters, sometimes for the best of 
motivations Boards are also less able to take the long mcu. Presidents are 
especially worried about growing board intrusions (hvsuloits Make a 
Difference Strengthening Lecuie^shij) in Colleges cuul linivrsities [Wash- 
ington, DC Association of Go\erning Boaals ol Unnersities and Colleges, 
1984]) Also see Apix^ndix 2. 

28 There are excellent summaries of how to conduct presidential se.irches 
written expressly for boan's. These show that there is frec|uentl\ lack of 
candor between the iM)ard and potential presidents, sometimes careless- 
ness, rudeness and lack of confidentiality Kerr argues that considering 
how many searches are conducted, societ\ is getting better presidents than 
it deserves 

29. In five states (sc^'en universities), members of the board of a major state 
university are elected. Even here the process can be improved h> screen- 
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ing In Illinois, the slates fur hoard election are noniuiateJ h\ a LoniniiHee 
of university administrators 

30 Kerr's studs rea)nimends "constitutiiig hoards with perso' , de\oted to the 
long-term welfare of the in. Mtutions for ^hich the\ are resj:)onsihle' and 
"eliminating 'where it still exists) jx)litieal patronage m the selection and 
retention of staff" 

31 Harlan Cleveland examuies sunshine laws in 7hc Oj.\fs mui BoiefUs of 
OfJC}nies.< Siins/Mf!e Uiivs cuul Ilii^hcr lUlutath))! (Washington, DC AGH, 
1985). In It he defines the "tnlemma;' conij:)osed of (I) the publics right to 
hiow, (2) the individuals right of priracy and (3) the puhlK institution^ 
mandate to serve the juihlic interest None of these three elements is of 
more importance than an\ other, and each of them must work in harnion\ 
with the others — "ethics ;s the art of comhimng them," he says, 

32 A side issue here i.s the dilemma of allowing hoaid memhers to he 
politicalK active (endorse candidates, support campaigns, run for political 
office) or of penahxing them after the\ ha\e done ,so Functioning as a 
trustee is a political endea\or, and certainh capable trustees are political 
creatures Foibidding or penali/ing them for outside political activities 
may discourage able people from taking positions In one statc\ a 
board member who ran for gtnernor in 1986 was refused reappointment 
to the board based on !iis (unsuccessful) campaign ( College Oft'icials 
\Xlio Want to lake I^art in l\)litics MuM Strike a Delicate Balai ^.e,** The 
CJmyfiicle of Ih^ber luinaaio)!, November \ 1986, p 23) 

33 Kerr, hvsuhnts Make a Diffcnnitc and pri\ate coineisations w.th Irank 
Newman. 

34 Kob(Mt L (;ale, pre idem, AGH, in a letter lo FVank Newman, Mauh T, 
198" 

35 John Corson. The Coivnuimc ofCoilei^cs inhl I }invrsiticx re\ ised edition 
(New\()rk. McGraw-Hill, 19^5) 

36 When the Colorado Commission on Higher FduLaiion was leLonslituled m 
I9J ' the legislature duelled the commission to undeiia^" se\eial speufiL 
studies and to repoii back lo the legislature, These indudrd a slud\ of 
how to reduce the number of teaehei edueaiion piogiams and *\ommu- 
mu college governance Tiie commission must be responsi\e to the 
legislature, and, in some respects, it serves as an arm of the le^isl.ui\e staff 
From the viewpoint of legislators, the commission is more pan of state 
government thin of the higher education communii\ At the same inne, lo 
be ef]ecti\e, an agjnc\ such as this must function in wa\s that build ,i 
repuiaiion of trust and fairness, it not alwa\s agiecment, uah liie iuglier 
education comn. inity Other coordinatin; boards such as the California 
i\)stsecondaiy ' .ucation Commission and tb.e Florida Postsecondar\ Fdu- 
caiior. Commission serve in similar "in-between" roles 
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3"^ hiwrcncc K Min, 'The Aclniini.straiir.n of Puhik I nucrsiK S\.s(cni,s. An 
Organl'/ing l\^nspcai\'c:' When Colk\^cs Lobby States Fhe ll^her lUluta- 
tioVState Gomnme?it CofmectioH. k\)naai GuuJall, cJ (Wcislmigton, 
DC American ^Vssociation of Siaic Colleges and rni\crMiics [AASCri 
1987) 

38 A few coniinue (o Jcwlop as a result oftlic tunhcr JcNclopnicni oi hranUi 
campuses by a flagship campus, sulIi as ilic hranchcs of the Uni\crsi(\ of 
Colorado which coinuiuc to c..i)and in Den\cr and Colorado Springs 

39 No new coordinaimg ix)arJs iiavc hcon cstablisiicd siikc dicn, witii (he 
cxcejMion of commissions such as die ones in Alaska and iNebraska dial 
evolved troiii federal legislation (Se^ 1202 of the Iligiier Education Act of 
I96S, as amended in I9''2 and subsequeiitK repealed), wiiali recjuired 
stales to establish or designate state commissions to be eligible (or federal 
planning funds On the other iiaiid, cooaiK atiiig boards in MassaJiusetts, 
Wisconsin aiid Nc^rtli Carolina were ai:)olisiied and replaced witii consoli- 
dated gowrning boards In an\ \eai; tiiree to fi\e states will debate 
lorniaiion of a consolidated go\eriiiiig board structure, but, in most cases, 
the choice is to M-engthen the cooidiiiatiiig hoard instead 

40. Interview with Kerr on his stuu\ of presidential leadership 

•U Ken; p "^I 

-*2 Josepli I^' Kaurtmaii, the PlecLsiov of the Ik)anl The Senue of the Colk\i^e 
and I 'fntvfsifv hvmknit { Washington, DC . ACI-, 1980), p ''9 

i3 While we did iKn undertake am s\stenia:K anaKsis of tiie efteUs of 
collecii\e bargaining \ u>iiiiiion coiKcni of those mter\iewed was that it 
had liie effect of pushing the s\sieni toward equal conditions io\ all Wiiilc 
adniirai")le for some tactors tins causes, in main cases, a le\eliiig, particu- 
larly at tlie reseaicii uiii\e sit\. Tins became a pi no: issue at h^Mh tiie 
univetsities of Maine and Wisconsin Ti Visitm;,. Committee to the 
rni\ersii\ of Maine (ouiid liiat *' since' jation of die multi-campus 
university, tiiere iias been a bluniiig of t distinctions among tiie 
institutions, a kind of iiomogeni/aiioii , . " Tiie committee (ouiid thai the 
share of tiie systems discretionan tunds aliocaied to tiie I niversiix of 
Maine at Oroiio, tiie land grant uni\ersit\ and largest institution in tiie 
state, dropped from to i8'\, ixnweeii 19^2 and I98S At the same time, 
tacultv salaries teli far beiimd liiose ni peer institutions, while the tacultv 
salaries at tiie otiier smaller campuses were coniparaii\ei\ better, \et stiil 
ix'liiiid tiieir peers Tiie coiiiiiiitlee did not attiibute tins le\eliiig ettect to 
sysieniwide collectiw baig.Miiing (implemented in 19^ O iuit noted that 
"collective Ixugaiiiiiig is not known toi encouraging di\ersit\, but iheie 
is nothing in c )llecti\'e ixiigainiiig to pie\eiii di\ersit\ it it is seen to ix* 
important enougii to be on ihe agenda foi discussion Meiiibeis of tiie 
leaching profession are mteresied in the conditions toi reaciiiiig and 
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learning as well as the fincincial rewarJ ' (Report of the V'lMting Committee 
to the University' of Maine, pp 7, 8 and li ) 

44 Kerr, p. 71. 

45 For further discus.sion of the distribution of authontv, .see MSCU, Ifistttu- 
tional Rights mid Rcsponsthtlttte^ (Washington, D.C . AASCU, Nov 9, 19"! ), 
The Carnegie Commission on Higher HduLation, Goivnuifuc of Higher 
Ecltication Six h'lonty^ hxjblems, A Rtport and Retomniendtittom (New 
York McGraw-Hill, April \Ti). pp 25-2", i3oard of Governors, The Code, 
(Chapel Hill, NC The University of Nordi Carolina, Jnl\ 19:^2), and Kerr, 
:vp. 84-86 
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IV. CREATING A POSITIVE CLIMATE 



An aaivc siaic role rcpiescnmig ihc jxihlic niK-rcst is csNeimal, hm how 
the suuc plays thai role has a profound eifea on the outu)nie 0[:)\ loush, Mate 
involvement can he i:)oth positive and negative, as can the lole of the Lini\ersit\ 
Success on the part of the universit) — achie\ ing a high level of quality and a 
responsiveness to the states long-term interests — leads to willingness on the 
pan of the state to pro\ide n.ore resources and ultimateK more »iutonom\ 
That IS, high cjualitx can help a uni\ersu\ maintain an appropiiate relationship 
and comhal inappr(;jV uite state meddling, poor performanLC appears to ha\e 
the (Opposite effect \X1iich comes first is debatable, the effect is not 

The state's responsihilit\, in addition to providing funding, should 
include the willingness U/ 

• Resohe issues between the state and the university and ixiild public 
confidence 

• l)ecenirali/.e liie decisions as to how to aLhieve the uni\ersit\ s purposes 
and centrali/.e overall policy and goals 

• Value diversity among campuses 

• He explicit about institutional missions — dedne the arena within which 
the institutions can innorate and aspire 

• Kecogni/e the xiilue in geographic balance lest political torces he created 
that undercut all of the above 

•Great appr()i:)riate incentives (and eliminate disincentives) iui e\ei\ 
can\ as to push itself to ( hange and improve 

• Kecogni/.e cjuality publicly 

For such a system to vork successfulk ihere must be open discussion 
and a shared understanding about these points 

States need to develop a \-anei\ ol polic\ tools that allow them to set the 
appropriate climate that draws the uni\ersit\ towurd cjuality To i)c limited to 
only one approach or to onl\ a lew approaches lor sucli a complex probkMP is 
inadequate A range of options can pnnidc the state with choices that better 
match means to goals — the elimination of out moded bureaucratic controls 
that provide disincentives for institutions to assume responsibility for 
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improving their internal management, state leadership in setting an agenda 
for reform the initiation of state competitive grant programs that reward 
universities for entrepreneurial efforts to strengthen programs consistent 
with their missions, steps to inhibit efforts to circumvent the governance 
process by those within the university, public support of those academic 
leaders who take the risks that are part of building toward quality and the use 
of governing boards and multi-campus systems in ways that create a climate 
of excellence Tiie kc\ lo aciiic\ing boiii liic ncLCssan nisiiiuiionai independ- 
ence and yet the willingness to change is For suue leaders to creaic a chniaie 
that encourages the appropriate iniiiaiive IVoni within the university.' 

An encouraging dcNelopmcMit is that se\eral states rcLeniK ha\e begun to 
experiment with ninoraiiw \\a\s to enccnirage uniwrsities to move iheniseKes 
fonvard. 

High quality can help a imiwrsity maintain an 
appropriate relationship and combat inappropriate 
state meddling; poor performance seems 
to have the opposite effect 

MOVING TO CUT BACK BUREAUCRACY 

The lewl of hureaucrac\ the Mate imposes is not fixed or ininio\<ible In 
the List few yeais. at least six states — Colorado, Hawaii, KeiiiuckN. Mar\laiKl, 
New Jersey a!id New ^urk — haw iiKAcd to reduce the burden on canipuse. 
wiide defining more clearK campus responsibilities - 

NEW JERSEY 

Vs pan of an effort to inipune the cjualit} of its public liighei education. 
New' |erse\ has been mo\ing to li"e its state colleges and unnersities 
fiom the constraints ot the state bureauciac\ In 1982, the legisLuiuv 
granted the rni\ersii\ of Medicine and l)eniistr\ ot New |erse\ auton- 
omy from main of the more burdensome state liscal and piocedural 
controls applic<ible to othei state agencies Rutgers, liie state's ma)or 
umveisiiy had aiwa\s been exempt Ironi such controls in i9(S5, Cio\c 
nor Thomas II Kean proposed that si nilar <uitonum\ be extended to the 
state colleges He argued that the state needed institutions ot higher 
education as good as the best in the I'mted Staies to meet its own go<ils 
f(M- de\elopment and that both incenii\es to inipio\e and greater llexibil- 
ity were needed to achieve siuii cjualitv 

Hxanij^ies of the controls that had been applicable to these institutions 
include All tr uisactions, including purchases ol ecjuipmeni and con- 
tracts, were subieci to rigid pre- and post-audit review and approval bv 
the Treasury Department, all revenue generated thiough tuition oi othei 
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means had to he depoMteJ with liie departnieni — ilie inMiUiiions 
received a Male appropriation for an appro\ed expenditure hiidget and 
had no revenue of their own, all facult\ nienihers were .subject to the 
state civil service sy.steni, and all apiX)intnients and other transactions 
had to he approved by the state personnel hoard 

The governors legislation proposed three steps. ( 1 ) estahlLshment ol a 
state college governing hoard asMKi'^ion thai ser\es as an ,id\\)cate for 
the autonomy of the colleges and has authorits to hie suit, (2) auliiori/a- 
tion of the colleges to contract aiul handle all their own transactions 
without going to the treasury, (3) empowerment of the hoards of 
irustees to manage their institutions, including ha\ ing responsihilit\ fur 
the institutionV fiscal operations The association was approxe^i in 1985, 
hut strong opposition Irom the state affiliate of the Ameraan Federation 
of Teachers led the legislature to delete the remo\al of facult\ from li\iI 
service The Senate llnalK passed the hill m June 1986 o\er intense union 
opposition The details of implementation will now he worke^l out o\er 
three' years under the direction ol the Department of Higher Kducation. 
Iiach college is to de\elop its own plan (over a maMmum o\ tiiree \eais) 
for assuming responsihilities as specified in the new legisLuion 

The key to achieving the necessary imtiiuiional 
independence and yet the willingness to change is 
for state leaders to create a climate that 
encourages the appropriate initiative 
from ivithin the university 



For \ears. the rnivcTsit\ ol Hawaii has heen suh)eU to hureaunalK 
conirols a|:)pliLahic to state ageiKies hut inconsistent with the role ot a 
ma)or state ani\ersit\ The Hawaii legislature ui eail\ 198(, enaa(\! 
icgislatiun to pro\idc the uni\ersit\ with greater ne\ii')iht\ in budgeting 
anri expending approp: lations Speulualh. the legislauoii allowed bud- 
gCi recjuests and expenditures ol appropriations to he made according to 
the uni\ersit\'s own piiorities as long as the\ were within the budget and 
allotiiient ceilings established In the governor Most of ;he pio\ isions ot 
the legislation had been implemented adminr.uati\el\ in the go\cinor 

Tiiese changes were piompied h\ the dcvision ol a prumineni higher 
education leader to withdiaw as a candidate lor the presider.c\ piin- 
cipalK because the states detailed bureaucratic controls ol the uni\ersit\ 
signaled a lack ot commiimenl to the enc ouragenient ot a Itist-cldss 
institution In addition, the a-gional acciediimg associaiion had ihieat- 
ened to place the uni\'ersit\ on wurning'' status unless signilicant 
improvements were made in state uni\ersu\ relations In enacting the 
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changes^, the Icgislaiuic still expressed concern that the uni\cisii\ was 
not "capable of hanclltng its own affairs" But in light of the uni\ers!t\ "s 
new strategic plan, the appointment of a new president and an admin- 
istrative reorganization, the legislature uidicated thai it was willing to go 
along with the changes and to give the universit\ an oppoitunn\ to 
demonstrate its capabilities 

COIjORADO 

In Colorado, the states role became increasingK intrusi\e until 1981 
when the stale legislature and the higher education go\eniing board 
signed a Memorandum of l^nderstanding (MOD. Operating on good 
will. witlKHit the force of law. the MOr nevertheless succeeded in 
gaining increased budgetary management nexibilitv f(;r ilie goveining 
boards In turn, the governing boards agreed to limit their recjuests for 
budget increases 

Detailed line-item budgeting emerged in the earl\ 1970s after an 
unfortunate series of events that seriousK undermined trust between the 
legislature and the universit) For example, when the Lict that Colorado 
ranked low in facultv salaries was cited, the legislature appioved a tacult\ 
salary increase of When facu'tv membeis complained, however, that 
they had received only about 4%, the legislature vowed to line-item 
salaries the following year The university's rationale was that other costs 
were increasing and that funds had to come from somewhere The 
"other costs," however, did not have the lobbying powvv of the faculty 

In the mid-l9''0s, an increase intended b\ the legislature tor student 
aid helped fund P2 new administrate positions, an iction whici) did 
nothing to foster cordial uni\ersit\ state reiations The more the legisla- 
ture moved to line-item expenditures, the more universities were toued 
to lol^by on every i.ssue 

The increasing level of mutual mistrust had led to ever-expanding line 
items I'Ootnotes with precise expectations for e\|x*nditures were added 
to lines One result was a growing political bias to ijgher education 
decisions Commumtv and small regional coMeges were paiticularlv 
vulnerable because iIkv could serve the needs ol individual legislators 
seeking to establish larger or more prestigious schools in tlieir districts. 
(One legislator wus instrumemal in getting expansion funds at a commu- 
nity c( ge, which later dedicated the building to liim ) There were 
many ouier instances in which jx)litical motivations rather than educa- 
tional needs seemed to determine the choice o[ building at community 
colleges 

Ix'gislation reorganizing the higher education svstem was finally 
enacled in 1985, with certain aspects o( the MOi: incorporated into it. 
The hill included reforms in financial matters, institutional loles and 
missions, admissions stanclaicis and higher education accountabilitv It 
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also rc-esiahli.shcd the Colorado Comnii.sMon on lliglier Educanon 
(CCHE), increased ii.s aiiihoriiy and made se\eral other changes ^ 

The MOl' between Colorado's gowrning hoards of higher education 
and the joiiii Budget Committee of the General Assemhh leduced the 
legislative responsihilii\ to two budget decisions ( I ) numher of rull-iime 
equi\:ilent (ITE) resideni students and (2) appropriation per such 
student All other decisions hecanie the responsihiliis of the go\erning 
hoards, which also receixed auihont\ to carr\ fonvard unspent funds 

KENTUCKY 

An unfortunate side effect of a 1936 reoigani/ation oi Keniuck\'s state 
government wus uicreaMiig ceniraii/.ation of fiscal c(jntn)l of state col- 
leges and universities 

"By the mid-19^0s, the state department ot finance controlled all 
pnv^nrcnienf for higher education, including capital projects Almost all 
universii; funds, including student fees, were accounted tor ceniralh, atid 
most pa\checks and vendor pa\ments were written ceniralK ...causing 
long clelay., . Goods and .-services purchased were not alwa\s the hesi 
ralue for the mone\ inefficiencies arose also on campuses where Uie 
prime responsibilil\ of administrative units was pushing paper through 
the Mate bureaucracy ** 

In 1981, by directive of Governor John Y Brown jr, twx) consulting 
firms began a stud\' of management practices and funding levels of the 
state colleges and uni\ersiiies. They concluded that hea\A slate control 
prevented managerial and administr Uive improvement of Kentucky's 
insiiiuu{)n.^ wfljigher ^.uucaiion The consultanis recomnienJeJ chatiges 
in " purchasing, personal service contracts, printing, computer pur- 
chases, out-of-state travel, payroll, surplus propeit\, the selection of 
architects and engineers, the oversight of capital construction and the 
treatment of claim^s Main of these recommendations, which were pre- 
sented with more than one alternatne, were incorporated in House Bill 
622, which passed during the 1982 session . . * 

House Bill 622, the Tnixersities Management Bill,* reversed ^0 \cmis 
of state eentralt/ation Purchasing ma\ now be done on campus, from 
suppliers of choice, even cooperativeK if desired Institutions ma\ initiate 
their own capital construction, making then awn decisions ("i e\er\thiiig 
from first plans to iinal landscaping Accounting and auditing is stream- 
lined, with expenditures l:eing made from each campus and tiie state 
reimbursing each campus daiK foi its disbursements the pieMous da\. 
By law, each, campus is lecjuired to hire qualified accountant., tor an 
annual audit. 

An important feature is that each institution ma\ exercise some or all 
of these options (or none), dependent on its staft, experience, resources 
or inclinations 
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MARYI^ND 

As lute as 19S3. '\iMc ofdcials .scnoiisK qiicMioiK^I the ncc\l to treat 
institutions of higher eJiicat ion an\ JificrentK than other Mate agenues 
The reMili was an atKersanal chniate of JrstruM anj Ji>senMon 
between the siate anJ the iini\ersftv a.Miienng speufiealh aroiinJ the 
state's hiijget proeess As a strong-governor ^ state. Mar\lanJ.s executive 
hraneh reser\es the right to prepare the hujget, allowing the General 
Assenihlyonh u) ddcic, not aJJ. iienis 

"I'our-\ear puhlic insiiiunons were requnvJ to support detailed hud- 
get recjuest.s with extensive Joainientation Rec|ues(s for funds a« o^.^ a 
Wlaxiniuni Ageno Recjuesi Ceiling^ iniposeJ h\ the go\enior haJ to he 
pre.senteJ separately anJ stooJ shgln chance ofapproNal 

The (Department of ikiUget anJ Fi.seal Planmngj. the State Hoard of 
Higher I'Jucation anJ the legislature all revieueJ huJget lecjue.st.s. anJ 
the two state agenues useJ different approjjies |As a result), the dua 
requireJ h\ the two agencies Jiller and are Liiflicuh to compare" ^' 

There were also other problems creaieJ because the Mate budget 
olfKe conirolleJ feJeral funds. iiKluJing research grants, giit.s anJ the 
flow of fiiiKlmg from jhe states General IiiikI. rne'xpenJeJ anJ unen- 
eunibereJ (uikIs went back into the state trcMsur\ at \cars end as JkI 
interest income from investn.ents rinali\. purchase of services, com- 
nioJities. supplies, construction and e\en computers were se\erely 
circumscribed bv state procurement laws 

On July I, 198*. legislation took effect that bc^m M)l\ing son,e of these 
problems The new budgetary llexibilit\ meant that institutions could 
transfer up to of Innds among progr.Miis without state approval, 
positions could be transferred among programs (wiilim certain guide- 
lines): unexpended special and federal funds would be carried o\er from 
one fiscal \ear tv the next, interest income fioni tuition, fees, room and 
boaid would be credited to each institution's amount as would 50% of 
the oxeihead from research grants. pri\ate gifts would be used as tiieir 
donors wished and not substituted for state general funds, and institu- 
tions could now bu\ computers (used soleh for academic and research 
purposes) outside the state purchasing recjim einents 

Furthermore, a lanance Ad\ isor\ Gommiuee that began meeting at the 
beginning of 198* recommended coiimmcmun in the budget format, 
reducing the number of budget piogranis (and support detail) and 
allowing each institution a certain amount of unrestricted \\uk\s 

NEW YORK 

The Stale rni\ersit\ of New York (Sl'N^'). which has the largest number 
of siucents of an\ universit\ svstem in the world, has had a reputation of 
being among the most - if not the most — buieaucrati/ed uni\'ersit\' ni 
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the couiiin In 198^. the .s\sicni diaiKciloi: Ciifiun Wliant)!!, orgdr.i/cJ a 
15-nicnihcr panel of JisimgiMshcJ Lili/uis [u examine the i.ssue anJ 
propose \va\s (o transform the univerMi\ s relcUumsIiip wiili the s(aie The 
panels report was remarkably outspoken, tt) w it 

lT|\vo tlist.uhmg Lon( kisu)ns stand t)ut when Sl'X^ is LompaieJ 
with leading \)ub\K nni\ersities in otiier states, anJ the\ tt)rm the major 
findings of this report 

1 In research and graduate education — areas tiiai are u ut lal to the 
future wvll-Ix'ing of New York's cxonom\ — srNV's aclne\emeni is 
well Ix'Iiind tliai n\ leading puhiK uni\ersnies in .otiier states and 
leading independent uni\ersities in New York 

2 The commission finds tliai M'NY is tiie most tnerregulaied uni\ersit\ 
in the nati(;n Gi\'en the \ast arra\ of laws and pi\KtKes that g()\ern 
New V)rk State agencies, a iundanieiital and hasK change in Sl'NYs 
structure is ivcjuired to allow the uni\eisit\ tt)carr\ t)ut tiie tunction 
for which It was created This commission lias ctmcluded that SI NY 
shouki he restructured in the Loming Near as a puhin. -benefit 
corporation, under the Sl 'NY i:)oaid of trustees 

At present. Sl'NY lacks the HeMbihtN to Lt)mpete witii leading uni\er- 
sities in other states in reciuiting — and retaining — top lat ult\ and 
administrati\e talents 0\erreguiatu)n weakens SI N>* and depii\es New 
York of henehts that t)tiier states reali/e from their public unneisiiies It 
also results m waste and inefficicMK\ in tiie use o\ state tax dollars 

hi light of this commissions nian)r findings. New York's pioiiiise that 
Sl'NY will proMLle a truK ecjual (>ppt)itumt\ ft)r iiigiiei education in llie 
public sector must tocla\ be judged untultilled 

The state has entiusted us uni\ersii\ with the e^kKation ol a genera- 
tion of New Yorkers, but state gt)\eriinient dt)js not tiust si N^ s i^oard of 
trustees, cliancelit>r or campus piesidcnts with e\en tiie iin)si eienientai \ 
administrative decisions njULcrning tiie institutions tiie;. Iia\e been 
asked to niiinage. 

Sadlv and unintentu)nall\. New Yoik State iias iK\t)nie an extieme 
example ol wiiat in)t to dv) m the managenieiit ot public iiigiier 
education 

rnaniiiioa^h, tiK members oi this commission helie\e tiiat no gieai 
uni\eisit\, and no \er\ gt)od tnie, has been buiii or can ix' built under 
the state rules that piese.iti\ goxern tiie adniinistiation ol Sl'NY Tiiere is 
a cleai choice i)efoie New York Tiie state can de* ide New Yoik is ntn 
g(Mug to get a pui')lic uni\ersit\ ol iiigli qualit\ Or it can ciiange the 
rules Dunng the next decade, Sl'NY can become better, without neces- 
saiiK gtowiiig biggci, h\ pro\idiiig true equahtx o( educational oppoi- 
tunit> in graduate and professional educai'on and h\ becoming an ecjual 
paitner witii other educational institutions m the cultuial and ccoiH)niic 
development of the suite. 
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However. iIils coniniisMon caunon.s New York Stale aiid SLW that 
aclnevenieni of these goals in the future (Jepaid.s upon what rs clone 
today It IS our considered judgment that SIJW stands no chance to 
realize its potential unless there is change drastic enough to perniit 
SIJN\' to carry out the functions for winch it wus created. '^ 

That report came out in January 1985 B\ mid-1985, New York had 
passed legislation that granted trustees and administrdtors authority o\er 
areas of SVN\' operations that other state agencies Iku prcMously 
regulated On March 26, 1986, the SUNY Board of Trustee .wd four 
measures to implement that legislation T\w were: 

1 Greater control oxer universit)' personnel, purchasing, contracting 
and budget activities 

2 Greater freedom foi campus administrators to make personnel 
decisions in the professional and management ranks 

3 Greater authorii)' for local managers to contract for purchases and 
services 

4 U)cal authont}' to reallocate financial resources to areas of greatest 
need within statutory limits as well as autliority. also within statutory 
limits, to transfer funds among srN\' units to balance resources with 
educational needs." 

On October 21. 1986, in an attempt to capitalize on the new oppor- 
lunitv to iij^n-e tow;iixl cjuality, the state universit\' further proposed a 
major initiati\'e in graduate education and research that would make 
SVNY competiti\c with the best public universities in the land Four 
goals were established to be met over the next 10 years, including. 

1 The establishment of niuiM-disciplinary centers of excellence on its 
doctoral campuses 

2 Doubling the number of Ph.D programs that rank ni the top 10% in 
the nation in their discipline and doubling the number of others 
ranked in the top third 

3 Doubling the real-dollar volume of (wternalK sponsored research 

4 Substantially increasing the enrollPicnt of minoiities m giaduate and 
professional programs'^ 

Other states are continuing to consider wa\s to gi\e tlieir universities 
greater management llexibiliiy 

In Wisconsin, the newK elected governor, 1bnim\ Thompson, supported 
llie recommendations of a ta^k force that would give the Umversitv of 
\Visc(insin system increased ni<i!iagement nexibibt\.''^ Tiie governor's proposal 
relates to areas such as purchasing requirements, carry forward of funds, ability 
to spend revenue when recei\ed, regent authont\ to set auxiliar\ fees and 
control of positions within the university 
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INCENTIVE FUNDING AS PATH TO PROGRESS 

l^^liaps the most promisi ng new form of iniliacw arc Male mceniive 
grants designed to create unnersm initiati\c\s toward c|uauiy One advantage of 
a focus that encourages leadership from within the uni\'ersit\ as opposed to 
mandates from without ts that it allows for considerable variation and uiversuy 
among universities and among programs This di\'ersit\ is essential because the 
public needs and the students that uniwrsities must serve are so di\erse 
Diversit}' also allows, j.nd even encuuiages, continuing innovation and change 

OHIO 

In the past two \ears, Oliio has undertaken se\eral new initiatives to 
enhance the excellence of the states higher education Mstem through 
the leadership of Governor Richard Celeste, the General A.ssembl\ and 
the board of regeirs In 1984, the board of regents began two new 
programs Eminent Scholars Awards, which must he matched b\ institu- 
tions from private sources, to establish endowments for distinguished 
faculty chairs m selected graduate programs, and Program Excellence 
Aw:irds to reward undergraduate programs in the stale's public colleges 
and uniwrsities The lYogram Excellence Awards were intended to 
encourage state institutions to identifs their best undergraduate pro- 
giams in statewide academic competition for dne-tiuie enrichment 
grants Bah awards were competitive Selection \wis made b\ the board 
of regents upon the advice of ex. .nal re\Ic^\ teams of distinguished 
scholars and hi^iness leaders from both within and out of the stale 

In 1985. further v hanges in the state funding ol highei education were 
made The state made a commitment to stabili/e the base suppou htv 
public institutions and expanded the selective excellence imiiati\cs to 
include fiw interrelated challenge grant programs 

• Eminent Scholars An extension of the program initiated in 198-i 

• lYogram Excellence /Vn extension of the program initiated in 198-i 

• Academic Challenge, l^nlike the Eminent Scholars and lYogiam Excel- 
lence initiatives, this program is not a competition among public colleges 
and universities Its purpose is to encourage institutions to set piionties 
among their programs and to build 'centers of excellence w.iich ser\e 
the state's inteies s The program pro\ides each college and universit\ a 
budget supplement of \% or $50,()()(), whiche\'er is greater Programs 
designed h\ their institutions for increased funding would then continue 
to be funded for six years at the highei le\el thaough the state's suhsid\ 
formula. 

•Productivity improvement Challenge This pro\icles incentiws fur the 
state's c )mmunit\ collegCN teciimcal cc.lleges and university legional 
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cuiipuscs u) dc\c!uj:) innu\.ai\c aj:)j:)i\Mdic.s lu iiKrcaMiii^ jXiniupcUiun m 
poM.secondan cdiicanon, \oh iraimngand rcirainini^ 

• Research Challenge. This j:)rograni uftcrs a parnai .sLUc niaicli of tunding 
.secured from exiernai .souice.s lur \\\sk rcsearcii liic iiiMiuuiuiis dieni- 
sei\e.s liien invcsi iiie.se dollars in re.search proiea.s of dieir own lIioo.s- 
ing to enable iaaili\ lu le\erage support lor emerging idea.s of higii 
j^rioruy 

Several feauires of these inuuu ives deserve attention 

• The\ are packaged as a niajor ettort to connect exLelleiice in higher 
education with the state's economic future 

•The supj:)lemental programs are tied to efforts to sustain the base 
support for higher education and make up onK (y\> ot the total state 
funding for highei education A portion o( the funding is auaided on a 
conipeiiliNe hasi.s and a j:)ortion on a noiKomjK'titi\e basis to all 
institutions 

• The initiatives are intended to reinfoae the di\ersit\ of iiistiHitional 
missions \\ith«n the state.. from the needs of the major lesearch institu- 
tions to those of the u)mmunit\ colleges, techiiKal colleges and uni\er- 
sity regional campuses 

• lVihaj>.s most importantly the go\ernv^r and General .Vssembl) ha\egnen 
the program and the nstitutions that ha\e won the competiti\e awards 
higiiK visible attention and support 



I nder the leadeiship of the vioordinating Hoard loi Higher liducation, 
Missouri has taken .{ series of .sicjis since 198 1 to niij')ro\e the ciualit\ ot 
higher education programs Colleges and uni\ersiiies are urged to 
reallocate resources in investment areas imj')onant to the .states eco- 
n(>mic tuture and to adju.si public college and uni\ersit\ purposes to 
meet current and tuiure state needs A ke\ element has been to achie\e 
an eNj")licit clelinition of the puipo.se and mission of each institution and 
then to relate decisions regarding the le\el ol slate suj)jX)rt, program 
jMiorities and <)lher polic\ decisions to that cletimtion In essence, in this 
aj^j")roach 

• Kacii in.siuution is lecjuested to j^resent institutional plans to tlie coordi- 
nating board, including j')rio! iiies, jMograms in which the institution 
pr()po.ses to achie\e excellence and j')lans tor how it will acliie\e its 
j:)rK)nties 

•The coordinating boaid initiated a coiiiprehensi\e .state-le\el program 
re\ie\\' process, focusing on the iclentitication, saiistaction and financing 
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of Mate nccd> Mm anal\/nii^ dua on all [(Uii ycar uiKlcrgraduate 
programs, ihc hoard .selected eight disupliiie.s loi Rmher examination 
Rcviev's of each ol these areas were then sp^ ^xl over a three-\ear 
period. 

• The coordinating hoard initiated a program of 'largeted State !n\eMineni.s 
— specific supplemental funding focusing primaiiK on tlie impoitaiice 
of higher education to the stale's future econonn In cllect, each institu- 
tion IS challenged to rec|uest funding that will hoth enhance its mission 
as well as make a unique contribution to state prioiiiies as delined h\ 
the hoard l-or fiscal \ear 1986. these iiKluded ifnproivmcnt of under- 
graduate education, iniproivnicnts suggested h\ recent state program 
reviews and state manpower and research needs, and lihrar\ impruiv^ 
))ic}m .The coordinating hoard ie\iewed each program as to its relation- 
ship to the institutions mission, the merit of the proposal itself and (a 
key factor) the extent to which the institution had aaualh reallouited 
luncis to rellect its mi^^ion in the pre\ious fiscal \ear. The process 
provides an explicit incenti\e for m.^titutions to realloLate lesources 

• if an institution continued a program that was determined in the 
program review j:>rocess not to he needed in teinis of state j^iriorities. the 
state funding Jor the program was suhtiaaed Ironi the institutions 
budget 

• The coordinating hoards budget rcxommendations to the go\ernor and 
the legislature, then. directK rellected ma)oi state piiorities foi strength- 
ening higher education, the newK rehned instituaional missions, the 
results of ilie state program re\iew proLcss. the commitments of uistiiu- 
uons leallocate existing resources and the plans oi institutions to 
enhance the excellence ol their piograirs through (he largeted .State 
investment funds 

/Vs with the C^liio initiatives, the Missouri jMogram makes an explicit 
connection between imj:)rovLment m highei education and the future 
state econonn Tins rellected a central priorit\ ol Cio\enior John /Vshcrolt 
who took oifice in januar\ 198^ 'Hie inmaiues also illustrate how a state 
can use a combination ot iegulato!\ authont\ loi j')iogMm ie\iew and 
budgetary incentives to promote leallucation of lesources in line wjrh 
refined institutional m.ssions 

NKWJERSIiY 

Beginning in IT 198*, New Jersev moved fiom a lormula-hased lundmg 
system driven by enrollment to a "hase-plus-pi iont\ incenti\e funding 
-syMem. 'Hie system woiks this way. 

• Hach institution is provided an appropriation ecjuiNalent to a negotiated 
base operating budget This base budget is adjusted annualh on the basrs 
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of neuoiMicd sal.ii\ iikixmsos and lauois K»i intbuoii No aJ;'jsiiiKMi!s 
aic* iiiatlc auioniaikalU foi clian.i^cs m cnrolliiK'iit a.s wa.s douL' iii the 
p:iM 

♦ The Dcpannicni ol I ii^lici Kdikaiioii punn^lcs ^.IiuMioir whuh 
niak'' n iicLcssai\ loi insiitLHioiis lu make ivallo<.aiu)iis wuliin ilicii Ixiso 
hiklgets lk\ausc liiilc t.IisLrciu)iiai \ nioncN oiIk'i than Lcruun special 
pi\))cn IuikIihl; is a\ailahlc', iiisiuLiuuii.s iiuiM icalK^aic fuiKl.s to a-spoiKl 
U) changes The dcparuiiciH (hen a<.kl.s U) ihc on L;oin,u uKcnUNcs lor 
a'alloc.mon b\ scuiiil; polic\ jxiraiiK'icrs, slkIi as ihc icqiiiicnicni thai 
in.sUluiuMis spend no nioic lhan ol (heir base hud^cis on .salanc.s 
This has IclI lo Mihsianiial muhs hciiiLi tVoni saLu'\ lo iu)n.salar\ 
a I CMS 

♦ hKcnu\cs foi ivalKKaiion arc alst) ik\1 U) iiKoniucs toi regional or 
shaicd programs It an insuumon joins in a ^.ooj)crau\c clTori with 
another in.siiuuion. lor cxanij^lc. iIk- iiisniLiiion ^.1l\ roa.sing us cllori rs 
ahk' to iL'taiii the IuikIs sa\L'd in its hasc budget, while ad*.litional lu'id.s 
are pro\ ided to the institution that \m11 be the site A)f the *.oojX'rati\e 
program 

♦Two t\pes ol iiKentiN^.' UiiKling loi t.jiialit\ piogianis ha\e been 
established 

* (.ompet It i\e grants Un \'\ 198". (io\einoi Kean KxoiiiiiKMKkxl Sll 8 
iiiillion lor uMiijX'tiine giants to be adniimsteu'd 1)\ the Departiiiein 
ol Higher MduLatioii These aie loi areas sLn.h as <.onij")iiters in 
cuiruula. let^hiikal eiigineeiing et^likatioii. luiiiiamties foreign Ian 
guage and the I iind loi lmpio\enient ol College l]*.Ukation I he latter 
piogiam IS kiiKkxl iliroiigh the states higher et^kuation assist a nee 
authoiit\ I Linds i\\ei\e<.l fiom t.omjx'titi\e giants aie not built into 
the institutions base but.lgt.'ts. instuutions must re<ilUKate tlu'ii base 
U) I .aintain the iiewh established etloit 

* (io\ei noi s ( halk'Hge (I'ants lnitiatet.1 b\ (io\t.'nioi Keaii in H 1980. 
the piogiam *.hallengt.\l eat.h New jeise\ publk institution to be the 
"best within its deliiie*.l nussiun lotal tuiKling ol these challenge 
grants was 52^ million in \^ l9S(i and 5^2 { million in H 199"" " 

Other states upoiiing nK*.'iiti\e pioguims iiKUkle C.oloKklo. Iloikla, 
'lennessee and \ irginia 



iit)th the slate and the uni\eisit\ lia\e a si/eable stake in the piopei 
UiiKliomng ol the go\einaiKe s\stein All too li eLjueiilK. howe\ei. uni\eiMt\ 
groups an' willing lo lun to the legisLituie il i^onlionted with an adverse 
de*.ision All too lieciuentK. ihev aie abL to liiul a seiisilne eai among loial 
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logisl.uors While these same groups wouki Jeu-\ M,ue iiuuisiun in campus 
decision ir.akin^. ihe\ oftcMi tail lo see ih.ai iha ha\e iiiMied ihe uuiiel niio ihe 
lOilt Such appeals Un iiiienenUuu can quicKK nio\e ivoiu lare occuncMice lo 
the normal \va\ of cK^ni^ husiness to the onl\ \\a\ io,uei ihin.^.s ^lone. 

lireaking ihi.s e\<.lc sometimes recjuire.s unni and clcierni! ic\l action One 
example of a successful eflon to create a more cirsciplinecl approach lioni 
within the universit\ occurred through the joint eltoiis ol the ^o\crnor and 
uni\cTMtv president in c:ali(ornia (.see Chapter III ) 

The universit\ can huild trust and respect foi auit)nom\ h\ denujiistrai- 
ing unclersunding and shared responsihiht\ tor clitficuli prohlem.s tiiat .state 
oflkials face Sometimes this takes finding a giaceful \\a\ to soKe a prohlem 
rathcM than force a confrontation lake foi e\ain}:)le, the following lener tiom 
the president of the rni\eisit\ ol Calilorma to the As.semhK \\a\s and Mean.s 
Comnnttee. in response to a demand to hmit um\crsiu salaiics which liie 
uni\eiMt\ felt Molated its constitutional protection 

"hi recogniiion ot the concern \ou ha\e expressed and in mcw o( the 
Mates difhculi fiscal prohlems. I wiue to exj^css- ihe uni\ei.sit\ .s willing- 
ness not to u.se Slate funds in I98.V<S i to increase the salaries ot the 
Isemor um\eisit\ ofticials] h\ an amouni greater tiian the a\erage s,ilar\ 
increa.se proMcled tor all other um\erMt\ enij:)lo\ees " 

In Maine, atter sexeral \eai.s of antagonistic lelationshijys heiween liie 
univeisiiN sNsiem and the state, the newK appointed chancellor has 
expressed a new willingness to respond to siate needs In a leceiit 
mter\iew wnh the Chronidc oj niii>/\r /u/iaatio}!, the chancellor, altei 
arguing that much could he clone to inipio\e the uni\ersit\ hut that tlic 
goal was not to uvaie a huge center ot lesearch. coninienied Maine p. 
not a rich siate >o \oui go.iK must he lealiMic Were not going to 
huild a HerkelcN heie I'ollowing the ic\onimendaiions ot the Visinng 
( ommittee to the rni\ersii\ of Maine, which lepoitec' in earh laso. the 
new chancellor is woiking to impio\e the detinitions kA campus mis- 
sions, lo strengthen the states hisitHK land-g.Mnt uni\eisit\ at Oiono and 
ro encourage each camjnis lo iclciiiit\ unic|ue wa\s ihai it lan ser\e the 
state's needs ' ^ 

.*Vs Slated m Chapiei III. siaie otticials arc cunceined ahout the c|ualii\. 
roles and missions ot their sute uni\crsiiies 'Ih.e Natunial (io\einors Associa- 
tion Iisk I'orce on College Qtiaht\ ic\omnienclcd that more attention he paid 
tc^. "the tundamental impoitancc ot tincleigi aduate cducaiu)n. thus balanung 
out the pMamids ot piesoge" One such successtul eltoit occuired in 
Missouri 

One ot the legional uni\eisuies. Noiiheast Missouii State, has spent the 
last decade de\eloping us own means ot assessing ihe cjuahix ot its 
uncleigraduate education thiough a unicjue ' \alue -added assessment ot 
^ the impact ot its programs on students Piesiclent Charles McClam u.sed 

1 C IV CRIAl INC, A POM I IVIl ca IMAIl ^ 
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ihc pu)i;uni io buM LonfiJcMKe dikl win (lie iriisi ut suae offkMls dnd 
show ili.u liis iiiMitLitJun Wiis nuking a Mivvviw I lulci ilic IcMLlersliip 
of Sli. \i Aer\, [lie coniniissionci ol higher eJikcUion, aik\ wuh (he 
Mipi oi l ot (he go\ernoi aiul legisLuiue, uie siiKc lids LlwingL-Ji (he 
Lini\e(si(\ s nii.sMon Ironi .\ regions! (o a stjiewkle insddidon wi(h a 
.speufk mission (o Ix* (lie s(a(es "puhlk liheral cLr(.s iini\er.si(\" The new 
presdge ol NordieaM Missouri S(a(e has not oiiK leJ (o a rise in 
ai")plican(s hiK al;»o has spaikeJ a new in(eres( on (he pan ol (he odier 
Missouri regional minersines in dieir uiKlergradLKUe qiialKN a well 
MoM inij")or(an(. i( has gi\eii (he ^.anipn.s a new sense ot (he inii:)oi (ance 
ot excelling a( (heir nitsMon lailier (lian a((enip(ing (o l)e».onie aiioiliei 
le.seaieh iini\ersi(\ 

The presKlen( oi a ioiir\ear insoduion m anodier .s(a(e (eMified on 
heliall ot his iini\erM(\ colleagues Ix'luie a go\ernois' hkie-nhbon 
LOiiiniis.sioii on higher eJucadon The pre.sideiK eiiiplia.si/ecl (o (he 
LoniniisMon (Iia( die s(a(e had i^io}")oi (iona(el\ lewei s(uden(.s enrolled in 
piograiiis a( (wo \ear coninuini(\ colleges and (eclinical iii.sddKes diaii 
iv.ain odiei sia(es lie argued dia( (he sta(e sliui kl gi\e mure enipha.si.s to 
iwo-\eai progiani.s (o balance i(s conmiKnieiit (o loin \ear Lini\erMtie.s 
Tills kiiul of LOiicein ol Liin\eisi(\ j^resn^loiu.s tor liigliei ediicadon 
beNond sell iiiieixs( builds (uisi and confideiue among (lio.se who 
ieprc\sen( die s(a(e 

T\Ui (i()VI:RiNANCi: STTaiCfURH AS A POSITTVi: FORCP: 



While sNsK'iiis ol go\ci nance can he an iiiiiX'dmieiK (o c|nali(\ (see 
C!liap(er III), die\ ^an also hecunie a poMd\e luue enhancing die abili(\. (he 
ellc\(i\ene.ss and die re.sj")unM\eness oi he cimpiis What i.s die crideal 
difference'' Where should deciMoi v be made widiin (he svsieiii (o make u 
more ul a posidxc lorce-' .Vs we disc accI (liese qiiesduiis aioiind (he coLiiitr\c 
(lie loiiowing sc'\eii iiiles toi etlecd\e s\sic-ni oi gu\eiiiuig board opcMadoii 
emerged as esseiKial 

1 l^^ldelslllp is needed, iiic Riding (he kind dia( estal)lislic'.s a cIcmi m.sioii 
ol ilie role, mission .md standaicis ot die whole .s\s(c'iii a.s well a.s lor 
each Liiii\eisi(\ camj")Lis and (lia( lecogni/es die dilleieiue be(ween 
(hem 

2 l\)l Ideal leadeiship is lecjiiired Irom die liead.s of (he go\ei nance 
s(riktiiie. be k die .s\sicm cliaiicelloi. die conimi.s.sionei ol liigliei 
ediKaiion oi die boaid c ban man This iikIlicIcs leadership in (he 
e.s(abli.slimeiii ol a broad image loi die whole ol higher ediicadon a.s 
well a.s (h^ indiMckial Lini\cr.si(\. die .se((ing of apj")iopi ia(e e\pec(ation.s 
of higher educadoii cUid ol die Lim\ersi(\. die Ixitlenng of die canipii.se.s 
from inappropriaie iiKriisioii and - cridcalK imponaiK -- die .sLippor( 

^p^(^ < IR)OMN(, QIAUT^ RU)LCIN(, a)NM.l|J I^l^XtLN I HI. MAI h AND Hlh I NIVhRSI n 
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n{ tln).sc at tlic pampas lc\cl who lake ll)c ri.sK.s mlKMviit in l")nnging 
aboLU diaiigc and iinpnnvnKMH 

3 TIk* sNsicin i)v hoard nuiM sci dcai vulcs and pnoriiics. inJudiii^ 
prn)nncs for cadi campus 

-I riic lx)ard iiuiM Ix* \\illniL» lo ^Iclcyaic ilic adnunisiraiion of ilic da\ -io- 
da\' allair.s U) ilic camions 

5 TIk* .sN.slcni miisi be \o\ci\uM wilhni; lu picscnc and ^cniiincly 
apprcviaiiw of dilTcrcncc.s among cainpascs 

() The sNMcni oi i;i)\crning l^oard miiM cnloac tlic mlcs rlui it sct.s for 
ihc Lainpu.scs There (.an be no end riin.s tu die l^iidgei l^ureau or to 
\{)la\ legrslaiors lo i^ei sjXMal ireaunent for one campus over another 

^ TIk* sNstein or l^oar^l must Lle\elop Lredil")ilu\ l")odi in.sKle aiKl out so 
that It can ai bit rate among contending parties 

i'he operation ol a niiilti campus s\stem, imaiise of the further danger 
i){ suiMuerging the kIl'iuiin an^l auii)nom\ ol iIk* ^amj^us, ixxiuires tliree 
additional rules 

1 The ihaiKcllor must be jX'i\ei\ed as an ediKatoi, not as a slate otfieiai 
Bod) the uni\eisa\ s\stem and the LlianLelloi need a spe».ial aura to 
luiKiion elleLti\el\ In this sense, the ».hain.elloi is mu».h like the due* 
)UsiKe ol ihe stale supreme Lourt Indi\idual (.t)uiis m ihe state aie all 
pait ot the states louiis s\stem, but we expe<.l ea<.h u\ them lo luiKiion 
iiKlependeniK and to rendei a de<.i^ion in e\er\ ^ase on an indepcMi 
ili'm basis rheieloie, what is needle*.! is a jiKli^ial s\siem in which each 
Louii is sLL'ii as pL'itoiming iis own role as a jxiil ol an lAerall s\su*ni in 
which the ^iuel |ustue exeuises broad authorii\ l-oi the s\siem t.) 
sLkeeed, both ihe lolius aiul the ^hiel lusine must ha\e a speci/1 ciiira 
ihai makes plain thai ihe n)uits aic noi )ust anoihei go\ernnK*nt ageiK\ 
So II IS with the chancclloi and the uni\eisities 

1 The diaiKclloi must see as one ol the mosi (.lineal lasks the nuriuriiig 
ot eampiis lea^lcrshij) lo assist this, polK\ ».le».isions musi be nude in 
an open, participative mo^le 

S Both iIk' ^haiKellor aiKl ihe prcsiLlenis must s^'e that their roles are 
ililk'K'nt bui Lompleineniai\ The problem is not to di\ ide ihe Icadei 
ship lole with the nghi amoiini foi each, but to enhance iIk* total 
amount ol lea^leiship In enhaiKing the loleof ea^h wiihin then j^ropei 
spheres '"^ 

SoiiK* loim o! goNeinaiKc is needed when man\ campuses must lo exist 
within a state A niulti campus s\siem oi go\eimng oi Looidinating boaid can 
ix* a posit i\e loKe loi institutional dilTeieniiaiion and campus qualit} iiowe\er, 

IV t.Rl-Al IN(, A lH)Sn IVM (JJMATI: 
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unless ihc MMdition - ili.u is to sj\ ilic wkIoIn cKteptcd uI the icm! niuJc 
of i)lvi\UK)n ul ouNcnicUKc s\sicni — suppons lUr cjI^onc- m!es. i!k* s\siaii 
will uliini;ud\ uiKicMau (lie dleUi\onoss ot liic uniipuscs 

\X1iai hetJiiic dear to us as tins piojeu prui^ic-ssoJ is (Ii.k wIkmi staic.s 
and wlKMi unnciMtios set tiieii niMKls ;o it. liicro is !iicia!!\ an unliniuc\! 
niimlxT \\a\s to make tiicn intciauion nioic pruduunc Ihc appjoadies 
noted in this dupM iiaw pr nod to he workahlc. hut tlieic are - 'ivK 
hundreds niuie thai we ha\e \e( to disu)\ei 



NcrriLS 

1 Sc\erj! slates. Muiudin.u Caiiitania. Iowa. I ieiawaix Mkhii^an. Ni)rth 
(\iroiina and I tail. ha\e heeii siKt^essfu! in ueatins^ sudi a chniate o\er 
a nunihei ol \eais 

1 loi details on se\eral of these Jiant^es. see lanics R Miiigu. Mmuiiie 
))ic}it ricxihi/itv cnid state Rci^ulatio}! in llii^ho i:(luL(itn»i (Atlanta 
S uthern Regional Kdutation l^oard. 1983) and John K lol<^ -r and Amis 
McCiuinne.ss jr. Cdtdl' jl^ ofCluoigc.s huoituvs /or Qjcility cnul 
Mmuiiicwoit rUwihilitv m IIiMhcr rdiKaiio)! ( I)en\ei l-ICS. 198 \ ) 

3 FX:s Memorandum. Ma)oi Fro\ iMons ol II B 118 ' — Reor^ani/ation of 
llijihei Kdueaiion. Ma\ 10. I98S 

I I'oli^er and McCiumness 

S Mingle 

(> l-oli^er and Mc()uinness 

Independent CommisMon on the I uture ol tiie Mate I ni\eisit\, The 
ChdllOii^c (Old the ChoKC I he State I }iuvrsitv of .\eu )o}h ( Alhan\. N ^' 
M'M.Januai\ I98S) 

8 News lehMse. SI N'i ()lh<.e ol I ni\eiMt\ .\tlaiis .nid I )e\elopnieiit. March 
26. I98() 

9 News leleasc. si N^' OIlue ol I ni\eisit\ Allair.s and Development. 
Octoher 21. 1980 

10 Meeting in Madison Wisaui.sin. heiv.een hank Newman and the Ko\er- 
noi; legisla(i\e leaders ind the presidv Mt ol th- uni\ersu\. Apiil 198"^ 
Cio\ernor Thomp.son lose above poliias in this a<Ju)ti in that he had 
)UM defeated his p/iwlecessor 

11 Because the\ had alreadv developed improvement plans. Ruif^ets and 

( HOOSING QI AU n RUM UNO CC)NHJ(J HKI^thhN HIL SIAIl AN!) Hlh UNIVhRSI H 
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iIk* Nl*\% k'iM*\ Inst II uu* ul 1uliiiok>t»\ (\jri ) K\ci\L\l $<s^ million .inJ 
Si.^ niilljoii. ivs|x\'li\L'l\. Un H 19<S(i TIk-sc aiiiounis wl-k- U) Ix* 
iiKivascd in 1"^ 1^)<S^ lo 5M million lor Ruti;cis.UK! 5So million lor MIT 
Ilic I ni\LTsit\ ol Mcdkinc .iiul Dcntisiu ol New Wvsv\ \m1I k\ci\c 53 H 
million 111 1"^ 19S^ In .klJiUon. in 1*^ 19S(\ l\kIi sl.Uc ^.ollcuc (oiIkt 
thuin lUii.UL'iN .mJ \!!T) {l\c;\cJ .i j^l.iiiriini4 ^wum w> hcmn 

Lomix'tini; lor j\ii t ol a 510 million CJi.ilk'i^m.' 1 liikI This pLuinii\u 
process u^iunwl ili.u c.uh ».olk\uc ».loscl\ LA.iniMK* us mission, 
siicngihs .11x1 wuikiK'sscs, (.le.ac a lliicc uMi instuuuon.il pLin thai 
wtjuki rcsiiapu the instiuilion and siibniil a i^iaiit proposal has^xl Uj^on 
the plan I wo stale ».ollenes K\ci\ed i^hallciii^e kiixiint; in H 19S(), and 
more will iecei\e kindin^; in 1-'^ \9>r and \^ 19HS 

12 lettei irom I ni\ersn\ ol (\ililorma Piesideni I)a\id s ^a\on to 
.VssenihU men John \as».oiKelles aixi koheit Campbell, kine 1, I9<S^ 

13 "i'hiee N'*a C^Jiaixellois ol Male Sssums Ii\ to l^aLuxe ,Ua».lemic 
Aiitopo m V\ith Ine\itahk' P(/litual Pressuies, Ihe (JmniKlc oj I hii,hcr 
lUhiailioii, lainiaiN 2i. 19^'"^ 

li linic fin Isi'Milfs '//?(' (f()irni()/< /9^7 h'tporf oil /dmafion (Wa.sh- 
ington, National C»o\env)is Association, 19S(>) 

IS MisM>uri C.ooidinaiinLi lioard tor Mii^hei Hdiuatio.i, Slrcfijiilhcfiiiij^ t!x* 

(JelkMsoii c:u\. Mo MCliUF. 19Si 

k> We aie iix!ehte<.l to loi ix't (jo\einv)i loseph Brennan ol Maine tor the 
analos^\ 

P Ilx I.s\siem k'ader] sluuikl ha\L" a hroa».! \ ision ol the s\ stems role in 
nieetin|» the hii^het e<.liuanon ik eds ol the state aixl shouki eiKourage 
ea».h ».i)mponent instiiuiion to Lle\e^ )p aixl a(.hie\e its mission with 
appropiiale HKiepeiKlei.».e | ("his person] shoLik! re«.ommeixi polk\ to 
the boai\l aix! work with the kanipiis k\kieis] j^oHe^^ialU in implenient- 
jng hoaid polK\ 

ihe ».hiet e\e».Liti\e otfkej o! eat^h ».ainpus has the (.lelei'ate^.l respon- 
sihilit\ loi implenieiitiiiL^ exisiini^ hoard poh».ies aiki toi :e«.ominendmg 
personnel mallei s and new j)( alkies to the !)oaul eilhei direclK or 
ihiou^li a s\stem e\e».uli\e In <kiditi()n. |this person] should (.reate and 
maintain a stion^ \ ision and senst.' ol ».ommon institutiv)nal (.Iiieetioii 
and self eMeem 11 lis oi her] piiniar\ responsibilit\ is to admini^^ler ihe 
institution III so ».oii.strLkii\e a lasliioii a.s to eiiliaixe the possihilit\ thai 
** will achiexe its total mission. iiKludiiii^ e«.kk.iUoii. research .nid 
^"i\Ke. Ill .kLord.iiKe with sMle and leder.il l.iw.s.iixl the polieie.s of the 
i»o\eriiiii^ ho.n d .iixl within the ieM)uices iii.kle availal^le to the 
iii.siiiutioii' (doiv) nantv af State iA)llc^t> (Oul r)inv)\itics Athicnn^ 
histuutioiud \lissi())L MvSCr. Nownih'.'r 198-1) 
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V. WMAT IS rr THAT MATTERS? 



>X'1kmi oik- i.un.sKkM> ail ut ihc o\ iJciuc of [he earlier chapicis, wliat i.s a 
that niaiicTs in terms oi hiiiklin^ a u)nsiriKii\c suite Lini\ciMt\ iclaiionshiiv \\c 
helicw that the in^Kxiiaiis most iK\c\s.sai\ for .success tall iniu three 
categories 

Aspiration The most inipoitani ingreJieni is the aspiration to ha\c a 
uni\er.sit\ — and. in laa. a Msieni of iiigher eJuuJtion — ot high c(uaht\ 
It IS the most important because n is the welLsprmg tnjm wIikIi all ot the 
others (low Tnle.ss there is a JeepK helj and *MJel\ shareJ aspiiaiion to 
huild a first-rate iini\ersity, it will not happen 

Tradition. In suues where the uni\ersit\ is of high c|ualit\ .»nJ where the 
state iini\erMt\ interaction is construe ti\e. a weh ot relationships i")uilt up 
o\er time protects and encourages the um\eisit\ and \et ensures that the 
niii\ersit\ IS accouniahle We would call this weh tradition A tradition of 
a constructive relationship nia\ deteriorate oi a tradition of a poor 
relationship ma\ he impio\ed, hut the laitei takes conscious effort 

IxMdership ix-adeiship b\ theunucrsjt\ president, the s\stem chancellor, 
tlie hoard ciiairman, the go\enioi, the legisLuois. the ckMiis and the 
tacult\ IS ahsoluleK critical Inipoitant aspects of this iiKlude a \ision ot 
\\hat It IS to ha\e a gieat unnersiiy willingness to take those iisks 
necessar\ to achie\e that \isioii, an ahilit\ to empower others as lea'Jeis, 
willingness to work with others to bring about change and willingness t^, 
sacrifice short leim gains with ones coiisiituenc\ loi the longteim eliort 
to build excellence 

"States should lead, not regulate; challenge, not 
dictate; set init/atii^'S and climate, hut leave the 
institutions free to respond" 



The crucial relationship bet\\een the state and the uni\'.'rsii\ shou' ' not 
he left to chance It can Ix' ciianged 'there are Mates that ha\'e set about to 
improve the relationship with their unneisities, utten with considerable 
imagination (see Chapter IV) Specihc steeps can be taken to impro\e thO 
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this chapter 

A cniic.il lolc U\ {\k' si. lies IS tu c.st.il">lish a LhiiuUL* wuhin which ihc 
uni\vrsii\ .iiid ihosc \Mihiii iIk* um\eisu\ m\' moiiNcUcd u> .Khic\c ihu hi,uhcst- 
pt)ssil")k* c|n.dii\ wiMun the a\si,uiK'd and appiopiiau' iiu.ssion, wini fiiaMinuni 
cIYkkmun As \\*\% lcisc\ C.uir.niissioiK'r of Higher Hdncatioii led llullandcr 
poinu\l out. sta» 's should lead, iioi regulate, chalk'iige, not dictate, set 
initiames and ^liniaie, hut lea\e the niMUutioiis free to respond ' Ilirs rs noi an 
eas\ task 

How then docs ihe siaie cuMle the incentne.s toi campuses to puisue 
tlieir own sense ot gieauiess. '.ci en».ouiage iheni tu sia\ withm ihe houndaiies 
ol tlieir aj^propriaie nussiM-i'' What incennxes encouiage le^islaiors 01 state 
adnunisuaiois U) honor the plan thai the un'\ersii\, the sxsicni 01 tlie huM\\ 
develops forgiowth in qualii\ (assuming thai it enii)odies iIk' inieres'. of (he 
stale) rather than to locus on narrow parochial inieresis^ 

Wi.ai incenii\es encouiage ihose on campus, as well, 10 avoid their own 
iiairow self mieiesi'' The merits ol puhhc policx goals are nut alwaxs seen 
inimediateK h\ ihe uni\ersi:ies lor example, when st.ues luxe proposed 
|')olici s th.it t.ivored hio.idei .iccess. elhciencv, .illiim.aive .icliun, a focus on 
le.icliing .uid le.nning economic de\eloi)nieiii or ihe eliminaiion of duplic.i- 
tion or ouinu ded progr.jms, these were and aie, oden lesi ted h\ uni\eisiiies 

One saving gi.ice is ih.u, in .he i\pic.il mode ol .icademic cii.inge in the 
rmteci M.ites, when universiiies .11 c piodded h\ e\iern.il loices, the iespon.se 
IS usu.ilK .slow .ind someiinies .iggi.i\.iiing. hui in ihe end a i.s usualK 
consiruciixe I ni\ersiiies <>ficii st.iit oui cl.nming ihe e\leni.il j^re.ssuie is an 
inlnngcmc.it ot .ic.idemic tieedoni, ihen gr.idu.ilK .iccepi ihe need lor .iciion 
(el.uming .ill (he while ih.it 11 woni woik 01 would cosi loo much) In lime 
:he\ inteiii.ili/e ihe iiecessai\ ^.Ii.iiige .Uid uliim.iieK claim ihe ide.i w.is ilieirs 
in ihe Inst pi. ice While ai liisi ihis seems more tli.m .iniuning. u does work Ii 
allows ihc um\erMi\ lo i.ike ownei^hip ol ihc ide.is li inij^lies an opennes.s, 
aiiv'ii giudgmg. lo ch.inge 'Ihc result is ihal American uni\ersiiies aie lai more 
fesptxisiNc lo e\oluiion.n\ ch.inge ihan ilieir couiaei j).ii is in I'uiope oi Asi.i 



H\ t.ir ihe mosi impoii.int ingiedieni ol .1 successlul elloil lo build .i 
um\eisit\ ol high tiu.ilii\ is a ctmimon aspiiaiion 10 ihai end 

I'oi e\.imple, liie ch.incellor ol one st.ues medic. il ceniei .iiul dean ol the 
medic.il school 011 ihe e\e ol his dcp.iriuie c.i|)luied ihe essence ol ihe 
impoi lance ol asj^iraiion 

"In \i) \e.iis ol iniense development ol puhhi educ.ition, e\pecta- 
lions loi re.il e\celleiue in puhla higher educ.ilion ha\e ne\ei been 
enunCMted The\ .ue iioi e\|U'cted lo he as good .i> ihe independent 
sectt)r Tii.u is ihc criiK.il missing ingredieni in |this siaie| Ihis is noi a 
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ci\ for more muiic\. liiis is a Lr\ lor rctorni in tlic cxjXMatioii.s h\ jihc 
sui»cls| rcsiJciK.s.aiKl j-)oiuical icaJcM-.sliip 

It would loiiow tiiat as .soon as a ilcar nicssai;c ol c\|X\raMon (not 
ciemaiKl, jiist c\jx-ctatiun ) of cmcUcmkc rang (roni all Ljiiartcrs uf the 
state, tlic^c inst!riiUi)io wwulu icsponu laj^idK No longer louIJ there be 
toIcraiKV of tiieir staiu.s as patronage reser\aiions (ur eiei^teJ otliuals at 
all Ie\els No longer wouiJ iritkal hiiJgetar} dei^isiuns reM on tiie 
precarious baiaiKe ol regional political logrolling, and no longer would 
judgments of indiNidual institutions be made otlxr than on then pro- 
gress towurd excellence 

All that IS needed lor [the .state] to add one more immense a.sset to 
helj") maintain its economic, social and intellectual luture is the clear 
enunciation that the people and the leadership ut |the state) expect 
notiiing less than excellence in all that it does The final sK'ps toward 
greatness will follow rapidh ' 

lb our surprise, we found o\ei and u\ei that butli state go\ernments and 
the um\ersities otten lack that ,ispiration Qui estimate is that in more than 
half the states there is simph not the aspiration to build universities of the 
first rank Ilie aspirat^jn to be second rate isn't worth nuieh as a motivating 
force. Some states seem afraid of ha\ mg a grccu uni\ersit\ lur feai that it will 
become a political thieat or an expensiNe habit Some sinipK do not belie\e 
that tlie\ have w ithin themsei\es the ahilii\ to be first class 

An aide to a gosernor told us that the comniumt\ and political leaders in 
ills state do not belie\e it is in their power or e\en appiopi laie to build a 
great universit\ It is a populiM state and m a peculiai wa\ haibors an 
anti intellectual strain The lesult is an acceptance ol the idea ol limited 
aspiration 

By far the most importcmt ingredient of a 
successful effort to build a uniiK^rsity of high 
qu:dity is a common aspiration to that end 

In one state aftei another we ran into the c|uesnun as to wheihei or not 
all 50 st'te.s could each ha\e a great uni\eisit\. let alone moie than one That 
led us to raise with ourseKes the cjue.stion ol how man\ hrst-rale state 
uni\ersiiies there can be Is !()() too main Is there a natuial limiting factor, 
such as the a\ailabiht\ of high cjua'-t} facult\. research dollars ur ol guod 
students''' Is tiiere a limited demand foi giaduates ol fiiM-rate professional 
schools? \X'e would argue, after examining tUs as caiefulK as we can. that it is 
perfectly possible for every state universit\ in our sample to improve — 
Mmultaneoiisly — and that it is perfect!) possible for each to aspire to of 
as higli a quality as the best of the current state universities. We can hnd no 
evidence that would suj^port the theoi\ that there aie limits pre\enting us 
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tioni luMiig 100 LiniNLTsincs uf iiii^h qiuilaN uiIk'i tiwin tiiusc iiiluhiuoiis {\u[ 
stales and iniwrsuics cicaic for i!K*nisL*i\cs ' 

A (.iik'iiinia ni Jcaiint^ wiih ihc ^^lucstiun ot aspiratiuii is iliat while a hii;!i 
Il'ncI is essential (u hii^h (.iiiaiiiN, inNiiuuiunal aspiraiiun is u((en ilie (.ausc ut 
nuiLli ol the pruhk-ni of nnssiun u\crlap Wiiai is ikvlIcJ, ilK*u*tuiv, is a 
LarcluilN LonsiriKiLx! franicwurk lhai aiiu^^ ^ insmntiuiis to aspuc to nh[i!o\c 
their <.juaiit\, to do iiiok' rcsc.ii\h, lo attract better stikients - hut witiun tiic 
boLiiKiaric.s ol an appiopiiatc nii.ssiun The st<ite, liiioii^^h its dppropnatc 
i^oNcnuiUe incLlianisni, * must spell out iIk'sl" missions, as well as a lianicwoik 
tliat ciisLiics that those within ilw Lini\LTsU\ aspiic to iiiuic than jiist Liu.ihtN 
'IIk'n must aspire, toi example, to he eltkieni oi to I^e response e to tlie 
ciiaiii^ini^ needs ot tiie sijte 

These aLlLleLl (.oikIuioiis re<[UMe the (.reation of a (.lear, Kiios\nnatk set 
of e\pe(.tations loi v.kU i.amjHis Aspuation shoLiki he the dinini^ loi\e toi tile 
insntLiiion init within the ap[)iopiiate <.iehmtion ot puipose liie aspuation that 
dines the (.ampus must i)e shaied h\ the i)oaKic the s\stem, the ^o\einoi and 
tile lei^islaiuie it the siatL is lu \aiue and support the stated niisMon ot tiie state 
Lim\ersit\ It, instead!, the uni\eisit\ chooses to pursue it own i^oals, aiKi the 
i)oard and the state not iiiter\ene, oi tt the state a(.tuall\ rewaixis some 
other mission at the expense of stiiMui^ loi (.iualil\. thai is what tiie puhlK will 
gel — msiitutional o\erlap aiul lesser (.iualit\ There must he a (.learK 
understood, sliareil set ot ex[)et. tat ions 

There is no reason win an\ state should settle lor a second-rate 
um\ersu\ In the nature ot toda\ s liu unistaiKes, a sexoiui late uiii\ersit\ will 
ser\e the real needs of a gi\en .a ate less and less js the Loiapetition for 
et^oiioniK, poliikai aiul Lultuial de\elt)pnieni at^eelerates So ea^h -.tate go\erii- 
HKiit must ask itselt whethei it has set out eleai, high aspiiations foi qu.ilit\ 
and whethei the um\ersit\ understands .ind shares these aspiiaiioiis tor itself 

One state in 1985 took a step lowaid eiiuiKiating its giuls and a>pirati(>iis 
111 a Ixiport oj the llighef /Aiiudtio?! (Amuuittcc to the Cieiieral AssembK 
|ll]iglier et^liKaiiow is an essential etigiiie foi a(.liie\ing the c|ualit\ of 
lite eLonoiiiiL opportiimties (.lesired h\ the Lit i /ens of |this state |. 
'I he goals of the state ai»d ot its higher ediKalion s\stem are permaiieiilK 
connected Oui Lompetiiueiiess as a nation depends more than e\er on 
a c|ualit\ highei edueaiion s\slem wthiii the state There are, liow'e\ei, 
storm lIolkIs o'.er lus] The lurl wars ol |olii stai'*s| higher ediKatioii an* 
heiiig louglii III the legislature and Lliroiikle<.l in the nation press. 
Without change, oui s\steiii will tail to attract eJuuitioiial leaders, higher 
quail!) taiult\ and, iiie\uahl\. will tail in its essential task of e\kKatioii. 
We are experiencing a spiral ot decline in the puhlic confidence 
necessary to support excellence in higher education" 

How then are aspirations set? Can tlie\ he changed'' How can the) he 
changed''' A.s noted aho\e. a laige number of institutions aie indeed upwardly 
mohik* in terms of cjuahty The torce that brings this about is otteii .juite 
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dilkMLM t In main skuls, ii is Uk- loac oi (.oniiiiuiiii\ jMvssua- ~ [he 
dcicnumMion to iiual' jlK\kl as a siaic. as an L\t)iiuini(. (.oimnunnv as a 
tuluira! ^vjn. luimu aaiu the ruoi^mtioii iliai ihv uiuvcisHv is (.ciuial lo ihis 
In sonic siak's. ihai u)ninuinii\ piL'ssuu* has hcLunic kUlUl J in an uikIl'i- 
suuKlmg liiat ju'ivadcs the hoaui I nluiiunaU'K. ihi.s is all lou lau- In ulhci 
siaics, iUc go\L'inoi his sicppcJ lorwaid (SmiK* cxaniplus ol ihi.s appcai in 
ChapUM- I\ ) In (.LMiain sia'cs, n is ihc picsidLiU m diaiKclloi ol the stale 
uni\eisn\ ^\sieni ihai has taken thai leadership lole In the best ot all woikls, it 
is a Loalilion oi the i^oaid. the ,u<)\einoi, the leL;islati\e ieadeis, a u)innuinii\ 
group, the LhanLellois, the piesidents Heuuise theie is siuli a di\ersjt\ among 
states aiKl state uni\ei sines, there aie diverse loues thai have hi ought torwaid 
the needed asjiiration lo ciiialiiv 

Wivi ol the j^iilfKultv in (.rcaiing a poweilul aspiiaiion loi having univer 
sities ol iugh Ljualilv is that it is tied lo ihe hioa<.lei issue ot the stales selt- 
iniage It is both a <.hiLken aikl an egg issue A stale with a low sell-iiiiage has a 
haul tiiiK* imagining thai it Lan Liealea umversnv ol die highest qiialuv On the 
other hand, the puKess ol huiUling a uiuveiMlv ol high qualHv is, in iiselL a 
step toward inipioved stale sell image Cleailv. toi the stjtes at the end ol the 
line, improving the state's image ol usell and impioving the qualitv ol the 
universitv nuiM go haiKl in haiKl 

Does the level of aspiiation afleu the poluKal lelatioiiship between the 
state mk\ the Mate uiuversitv^ It appears that not onlv does a high level ol 
aspiration imjMove the relatiuiiship hut also that the opposite is nue A state 
that does lun leel a univeisitv ot high (.|ualiiv is an im[ioitanl goal is lai moie 
Willing to burden it with inti usive hehav loi It is bieaking the LV^le ol lviirisiu 
and intiusion ih.ii is (.iiltiLuli 



\U)M aLailemk^ aie aware that iheie is something uilled a polilual 
Lullure Thev know, loi example, that some states teiul tn ekxi a govcinoi oi a 
legislatuie liom one pailv lathei than ilie oiiiei Ihev know that some states 
are kiUAvn loi then ».lean poIiiKs, oiheis loi then tendent^v lowaid paiuMiage 
or othei praLliies that ilean states wouIlI fiovvn upon \ei lew aLadeiiiKs seem 
aware that the pohlkal Luliuie also iiKkules a iiadiiion ol Iuav iIk- state and 
the universitv inteiaLi In sohk' states the lelatioiiship seems mmv lil e an 
acrimonioas niamage a iiadiiion ot Lonsiani biLkermg, distiust, iharges 
aiKl LounterLhaiges WhetliL'i the lelatiunship i.s krimoiiiousoi hainionious, it 
becomes, ovei the decades, a wav ol lite a tradition with a toue ot its own. a 
.self-lullilling prop.hecv 

We weie impressed with ihc abiliiv ul one states ma|oi universitv to 
weather suc(.essjLillv the reign ot a goveinoi who wa.s publklv aniagoniv 
IK How was it that the universitv Lould escape the oju-n vvialh ol a man 
wiio Lame into olfice with the avowed intent ol getting' the universitv 
and had eight \cais m which to do il? 1b oui surpnse, we lound that 
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cjiiictl), in an unspokai witlioiu a L.niipaiuii ol an\ sort on iIk* parr 
Dl tiK' uni\ciMi\, iliu icsi of ilic siau' ^uowinnKMH liad rallicJ to [Ik* 
uni\LMMi\ 's aid i:\cn ilic ,uo\LMnors (uhUKc Mafl to! ! u.s ot\asL'> in wiiicli 
dia Iiad quiciK pivsL*[\L\! iIk* uni\L'rsii\'s aiuonfinn anJ qualu\ lx\aiisL* 
as tlK*\ pt)nHLxl (Hit. "I Ills Mate needs a gicai iini\ersU\ We ha\e one. we 
neecl U) pioiect n 

?i nnist he oi-Jvioiis (hat sulIi a (radition encoinpa.sse.s niaulimg 
respi)nsihiln\ on ihe uni\eisii\ 's pan Cian suJi a iiaduion ol' Mip| .>ri tor the 
iini\ersit\ exist wuhout a companion naJaion ot uni\ersiu ,>ei\Ke to the Mare-' 
H ilie population is diai\uMi.u so that more ininoinies are iinolve!. the 
mii\ersn\ niu^t be open to the idea that it ha.s a re.spon.sihihtv toward those 
minorities (t the stales eu)nuin\ is thieatened, the uni\ersii\ has an interest in 
helpini; ilie state addiess ee)noniK de\elopinent IL in.stead, the pattern of 
universit\ !u*Iia\ lor is alt)olness, alro^aIKc and disdain toward tlie state 
goxernment. the niania^L»e is on its wa\ toward deiet loiation 

Vet, jiist as IS true in a niarria^ue a lelationship uin he inipioved h\ tlie 
eonsuentioiis L'tton ol hoth paities One piohlein is that th(*re are tew 
nianiaL^e u>unselors aiound lor states and iheii un.\eisitie\ thoui-h there arc 
L^roiips thai do i.are On a k'w ocuisunis. as word ot ihi> stiid\ .spread, 
wMKerned uii/eiis moups have aj^jpioadied us wsth the <.juestion ol how the\ 
nii^uht iiuei\ede to niili^uate tlie tension in then state hetween the state <ind the 
uni\eisu\ OiK- <Aioup ol husinesspeople lelt then stale wa.s lalhn,u behind 
heuuise lliex did nm have a hI^^h quahiv universitv I'hev saw the uiu.se (a.s did 
we) as a pooi lelatioiiship between the state and univeisiiv and wanted to 
know what thev ^ould do to help u)iiea it In anolhei. a ^'^Hip ol Loinniumiv 
leaders lelt that both the state and the universitv Lkked anv aspnation to 
improve ^hm^s lUit |ust as is true in the mairia^^e analoi»v that no j^ioi-iess uin 
u)nie unless I^oth spous<.'s wisii it, so ii is with the uiuveisitv and the state 

LHaVDHRSHIP 

\l w'veiv point in nui studv. ilie ui^^eiKv ot improvL'd leadeiship heuime 
moie evident Ihe impiuveinent ol the t.|uahtv ol a universitv does not jUst 
Iiappen h\ some soit mI natuial evolution, oi even l)v the expenditure ol more 
resouues It letjuiies those- < onsuous, nlanned steps Uku.s on (.ertain 
pio^mamv laisinn standards toi piomotion and tenuie, introduaioii ol a means 
t<i evaluate leaJimi;;, establishment ol u\|uiiemenis that denioiistiaie wiitmg 
skills and liteiallv hundieds ot otheis l\kIi ol whuh is hkelv to ollend some 
estabhslied interest 

leadershij^ needed not onlv (rom the piesident ot the umipus but also 
otheis on iIk- uimpus as well the deans, the vn^e ptesidents. ihe lauiltv Uns 
is equallv laie toi the s\siL'ms as a whole leadershij^ is needed liom the 
ehancellor and the ..id k-adeislnp is needed tiom the L^oveinoi, the 
k\mslat()is. iIk' state hi,uher eduuition exeuitive otlieei — leadership that 
ereaies and supports a ilimate of aspiiation. that suppoits uimpu.s le<iders who 
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push for c|iialii\ .iiiU ih.u asks hard ^|ucsnun.s Abuui the uni\cisa\ 's Jnci.uun 
and Icwl of cxccIIcmkx' 

A good inMiuaion docs nol have a h\cd aiiiouni of loadcrslnp. so thai if 
the prc'sidciil c\cM\i;.cs nioic. the dcMi.s oi ihc taLuh\ niiisi exercise less 
Kathcr. a got)d insuumon expands the amount ot a\aiLihlc k'adcM>*^ip It rs 
inipoiiani at c\c'r> loci to expand the cxcr^rsc of rcspun.sihlc power (i c the 
al)ilii\ to i;ci thin.u.s done) within the hi.uher ediKatiun .s\.steni II skilled 
leadership is piesent. power wiil Ix* .sliaied and more po,\er will he created 
leaders nniM empower Mil^tJidinates so a.s to enhance then an>lit\ to lead The 
chancellor, for example, should ir\ to expand the amount and cjjahtN of 
leadership exercised h\ the presidents hi .some ot the s\ stems we studied, 
chancellors spent then encr^N tnint; to reduce ilie .ihilin o[ the cam(His 
president to lead The |)resident should Ix' tr\ini» to cxn.ind it .mioni» the 
cleans and so on 

\s the report of one st.ues committee s.iid, the uni\ersit\ must h.i\c 
both .1 Mroni; |ch.incellorl .uid stroni; jpresicleiHs| In tlic* past, the 
uin\cisiF\ h.Ls oscillated Ix'tween ettoits to strcn.mhcn and then efforts to 
weaken the lunctions ol |the cliancelloi | In p.n t. the committee helie\es 
rhis oscill.ition IS h.ised on the notion th.it .1 stronL» |ch.tnce!lor| weakens 
the roles of |the prcsulcnts] This is not the c.ise A stioni» uni\ersit\ 
leader .uid stroni; c.tmpus leaders .ire recjuired toi succcs.' 

The exercise ol leadeiship is ne\ei eas\ In undei standing the piocess ot 
leadership .js it .iflecis the si.iie uni\ci^it\ rclaiioiiship. it is impoit.int to 
rccoi;ni/e that each part\, includinL; the iim\ersii\ presidein. h.is constituents 
The picsidenis most impori.uit constauenc\ is the taculi\. .i constituenc\ 
usu.dK nioie dcniandin.u. more \oc.il .ind less tolerant than th.it lacini; most 
political leaders lUii iei»isl.«ors. ^o\ernois. ho.iids. st.ue hi^liei education 
olTicers .ill h.i\c' then own constituencies loi th.e pul^lic inieiest to Ix' ser\ed, 
each ol them must t.ikc the risks necess.ii\ to le.id then cuiisiiiucnis to .m 
elTcMive sh.irinL; ol tlx \isioii .ind to .111 undcisi.indiii.^ ol tix' .ippiopii.ite lolc 
ih.i! each .^loup nuist pl.i\ Th) olten the l.ulure ot leadeiship to channel 
Constituent pressure Irustiates tins 

John \\ (i. II ill,. I. tounder ot Common (..uise. defined the relationship 
like this 

The leadci constituent lelati' Miship is at its hest niuiualK noiii islim^, 
mutualK siren.uiheninL» it is not .1 1^1. md rel.iiionslup Ii w not without 
tension and conflict One iv.ust not suppose th.u tlX' ideal consists ot 
leadeis .md cv)nsiituenis so deterenii.il to one .moilicr ih.ii nothini^ 
happens The ideal is leadeiship strong enouL»h to piopose cleai diiec- 
tions .11x1 followers strong enouuli to ciiiici/e and anx'ixl — and tsn.ilK 
enoui^h communit\ ot purpose to resoKc disputes and mo\c on 

All too oden we ha\e found th.it the st.ite and system, instead of 
miriLinng those picsidenis who t.ikc risks to impro\c the cjuahi\ of their 
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inMimnons. tlicm link' Mi|)j)oii In l.iu. Mkli j)K*siJcins du- likcl\ U) j.c, d 
piuc MiihIjiIn, iliosc iliaiKL^IIois wlio a (.l^Mr \iMon cUkI wlio c:!c' stn\ing 
U) Ixuld i^ixMi insuuiMous oltcn du not tin' sLij)jH)ri Ironi ilicir l:)oaals or 
Ironi iIk' >shk* IIkn div .ULkk'd loi ufk'ndini^ sunic cMdhlislK-J mUl'icm 
tlio Lli.illcMigc tlie Mauis quo and. o\lm nnic. aiv alniosi LLiLiin lo Ix* driNcn to 
disiraction 

'I1k' >sanK* siaa* Lommincr ivpon also said 

On ai IcMM iwo oL^asions in [\k' past, picsidcMUs lia\L* undertaken 
o\iensi\L' pioi^ictni plannmi^. progiani ditlcraination and tlic sliaipor 
ddiniiDn ol tlic missions ot iIk* campuses Tliar dVorts tailed Tor 

most pan. Ixuiles were ne\er rained on \NHliin tlie fornial striKUire 
ot the iini\eisu\ (>anipi'ses iliai lx*lieved tlienisel\es tlire<aened b\ 
piesKlential iniinsions* harnilul lo iIkmi l)esi iineiesis took tlieir (.ases 
out of ilianneLs lo Lonsniuenis. to mtluential legislators and even to 
inJi\Klual Iboarcl nieniheisl 

|R|egreitahl\. there now exists in the nienioi % ot the institution the 
X !e\\ ihai ent^l runs are aK\a\s j:)ossi!:)le More than anvtlung else. ilii> 
explains \\li\ [the uni\ersit\| has oscillated between a strong exeeuiixv 
moLlei aiKl a weak exeeuti\e model 

. |C)|lten the etlorts ot presidents to exercise strong leadership have 
been tiustiated b\ enii)iiiered criiKs on campus — who have not 
lieMiaieJ to go out ot channels to appeal an acKerse ckxiMon or to fend 
olt the imtiati\es ot ceniial administration in subtle and not so subtle 
\\a\s. the uiii\ersit\ becomes politic i/ed. lo its long term detriment *' 

UMclersliip. iheietore. must include ihe wilhngness ol those oft campus 
to lesisi re.^ponding to such end runs 

l oi leadership to he etteeti\c. il must eiKompass more rhan juM the daiK 
adminisuation ot ihe campuses A central task ot leadeiship is the need for 
\ision hat has most often held back man\ state uni\ersiiies is simpK the Uek 
ol an\ sense ol what the \ ision is loi the uni\erMt\ 'lake, tor example, the 
tollowing Imdings tioni a leceiii blue ribbon commission on a state uni\ersiiN 
s\Mcm 

The lack ot dear staiemenis ot mission tor each instiiution and for the 
s\siem as whole has contributed to the lack ot undeistandmg as to the 
responsibilities ot the otticei,s of the s\sieni and ot the campuses. The 
subtleties that inhere in ihe del^ate organism of an educational institu- 
tion do not lend themseKes to chains ol eommancl 

In a period . that has Ixvn notable loi frecjueiit <idniinistrative 
turno\ei on ihe campuses, the abscMice ot a clear \ision ol the tot<il 
enterpii.se has probabK cxaceii\ited tensions" between the central 
ollice iind the uni\ersii\ campus where pioideniial turnover has been 
gieat 
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It IS also inipuruiin [\ui this Ix' j shared Msiun, artKuIatcd lIcjiU and 
rcpcMtcdlN so tliat it is Ixiilt into ilic Lons^iuusnc'ss ui all j^aitics It kx|uiics a 
l")()ndii\^ ol Ix'licls and action 

Tlic Ad\isur\ l\nK'l on tlic lutuic ol Ihglici I'diKatiun in one state 
aLkno\\Icd^i;c'd tliat the ix*oi")Ic ol ilic state i">osses.sed inijx)itant intangi- 
I")le re.soiiaes tliat iiKlude a lieae piide, a will to LaiT\ throii^^h e\eii 
111 tile taee of ad\ eis:t\ and siiaied Loniiiuiiiit\ spirit that place.s tlie 
coiiiiiion ^^oud aho\e jxiroLliial interest. None ol the other state.s have 
people with the Ie\el ol sj:)ini, piide and deterniinaiioii [tliat the panelj 
saw 111 Sikh ahundaiice Mowexer the panel also warned (.learK and 
diiectlv 

"To all whose deusions shape hi^i^her education, we s<i\ — repeated!} 
— Ill our leport |\our siatel needs aho\e all a sliaied \ision ol what ii 
wants Tioni its LoIk\ues and iini\eiMiies. and lioiii the hoard and its 
eoniniissioner" 

l-urtherniore 

We lind that [\oiir state] does not lia\e in j^lace a system of higher 
ediiLaiion equipped h\ tiaditioii and jxihlK understanding to deii\ei the 
range and qualitN of education and ser\ices needed h\ ui./eiis as the 
state enters its second ceiitur\ |M)ur] ke\ leaders are not woiking in 
concert to strengthen higher education or to increase the confidence of 
the people in higher education |Tlie states) piessing finaiicMl difficulties 
!ia\e ser\ecl to aggia\ate this condition Ilacli caiiij^us relies on its own 
legislati\e suppoit base, and coniiiiunities conijx'te without a \isioii of 
the whole The situation has been complicated h\ the locations of 
campuses. poj")uIatK)n patterns, the aspiiatioiis of colleges and uni\er- 
sities and the absence ol claiit\ about how each is to mesh with the 
others ' 

When It comes to j")laiiiiiiig lor the fiituie of this state's higher 
education, the panel tells us that it has 

|N|o tolerance for master pLiiis' that gi\e the impression ol a job 
done once and loi all The uiicleriakiiig |of the planning piocess] itself 
IS continuous A process such as this, lar lioni cIe\eloping plans as 
blueprints lor action, becomes a wa\ to extend \isioii. to imagine how to 
cope with the nian\ Lincertainties that he ahead and to make decisions 
now that w ill help reali/e luture goals ' 

And finally 

"kMclersliip IS required at all le\eN il the colleges and uiiuersities aie 
to become siiong partiieis in the building ol a bnghtei toiiioirow All 
parties to the higher education enteiprise must become stiongei, better 
leaders. 

Coopeiation, not coeicioii, is rec|uired Ijeadership from one group 
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that works against anotlicr is counicrpruJiKtiNc I'lic collci»c campus is 
unlike an\ oiIkm staic ai»ciK\, or huMiicss loi that matter No one can 
coerce a professor to gi\e a c|iiahi\ perfoimance The desire to evel 
comes t^om Jeep witliin. tt is to he iiurtuiecl latlier tlian commanded So 
It IS at e\er\' Icrel in the world of hii»lier edueaiion.'' 

Bill to merit this support, the cai^ipus must he aware of the hroader 
social framework within wliich highei education operates Despite the empha- 
sis slate universities place on ser\ ice. presidents and even cliancellors do not 
alwius pa\ attention to what i> licippening witliin tlie slate that uliimaieh will 
affcvt the campus If a state is faced with a declininj^ industrial hase, a sliift in 
the nature of ihe state's population, a rise in the numhers of at risk \outh or an 
erosion of the tax base, these must, at a minniium, he seen and understood h\ 
the campus 

in one state, tliiw of the universit\ s colleges of agriculture, an agri- 
cultural experiment station and the cooperative extension service were 
sued on behalf of small, noncorporate farmers for turning tlieir research 
into practical appi ic.it loiis that would benefit ma)or agribusiness corpora- 
tions while helping to put the small farmer out of business Naturally, 
there are two sides to e\er\ such case, but certainK farmers and farm 
workers belie\ed tlie state's schools were not paung attention to their 
needs • 

In anothei case, one commentator on the American scene (a former state 
governor) called for ma)or reforms of our schools, c^en to the extent of 
creating "a network of alternative schools to educate those students who 
would othei-wise drop out of school" Ills implicanon was clear. The 
nature of the world economy is changing with great rapidit\, but our 
schools are too slow to respond and must exhibit more flexibiht\ in 
meeting state, national and international needs'^ 

It IS essential that the campus leadership must help bung the uni\ersii\ 
and the higher education s\stem into harmoin with the states needs Camous 
leaders nuiM not onl\ treat these problems with the respect and concern that 
ihe\ deserve, the\ must also treat state leaders with respect and concern. 'Ibo 
often, universit\ leadership treats the.se leaders at be.st with patient indifference 
and at w^orst with ariogance and aloofness 

For everyf state, . . . there is an urgent requirement to 
take every feasible step to improw the quality of its 

tinit>ersities . . . Surely the same sense of urgency 
must energize the university, for its stake is no less 



profound than that of the state. 
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WHAT MUST A UNIYERSHY DO TO BE GREAT? 



How then can states and Luii\ersities encourage a positive relationship 
and an e\oluiion toward c|uaht\'' I'roni this stuck we would suggest the 
following ground rules for universities that wish to nio\e towaid highci c|ualit\ 

1 The ini!\cTsit\ must ha\e a ^ense ot its nichc\ its particular role among 
othei' institutions of higher education, its particular programs and 
characteristics in which it will he outstanding. It must locus it,s 
resources on these areas and recogni/e that no university ever niowd 
to greatness h\ tr\ing to he eNeruhing to e 'er\hod\ It will not spend its 
resources where it does not aspire to greatness 

2 >X1iile It must succeed at the task of research and graduate education, it 
must alsode\ote the energ\ to excel at undergraduate education 

3 The university must create a climate (hat will attract a president, deans, 
facullx and students of high cjualitv It must he a place w here people of 
diNerse hackgrounds invohe themselves in teaching and learning, 
research and scholarship with the shared expectation of high standards 
But the expectation of high standards must not stifle the taking of risk 
and the exploration of new ideas So the uni\ersit\ must he supportive 
— at all levels — of carefully thought-out risk-taking 

4, The universit\ must move to ensure freedom for all points of \'iew on 
campus, first hv restating clearh and unecjui\ocall% the responsihilit\ of 
the umversitx to he v)peii to all views, mckiding the unpopular, and 
then h\ acting to exeicise that right and responsihilit\ so that it does 
not wither 

5 Can>pus leadership must ha\e the courage to set standards, evaluate 
results, eliminate outmoded or ineffective programs and search 
relenilessix" for ways to improve 

6 The universitx must take those actions that aic needed and responsihle 
so that stale frustration does not lead to inappropriate actions Academ- 
ics need to rememher that, left without a solution to a pressing 
problem, the political svstcni will create one 

The essential exercise of institutional stn\ing must take place within a 
clearK understood mission that is shared with the hoard and the state 
and must avoid constant attempts to subvert thai mission for reasons of 
self interest 

8. The universit) must take the state leadersliip seiiousK, must recogni/e 
the state has legitimate interests and an important role in higher 
education It must undersiand the needs of the state and work diligently 
at adapting the universiiy to help achieve these 
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WHAT MUST A BOARD DO TO ENCOURAGE 
A UNIVERSHY TO (iREATNESS? 



1 'I1ic cii^ciiUci i.s an inipuriant kc\ Boards siiuiiid ix* .sure ihM their 
ai^cnda fuLUscs on poiia and not on issues of daii\ nianai^enient A 
crUKal l)oard tunLUoii is to ask tiie liard inn fundanienia! ciuestions Is 
cjualiiN iniprcning^ Is tiie Ljualu\ of the fa^ult} inipro\ mi;''' Wiio is 
adnimed and win^ I low does tiie administration know iiow niueii 
students are iearnmi;''' How main of tiiose wiio enter Lompiete tiieir 
studiesf* How main Blanks and HispaiiKs enter and coiiipiete^ How is 
tile L!ni\ersit\ Lontril")Liting to die states eLoiiomiL de\elopiiiciit''' Does 
tiie How of tiie uiiiversit\ s resoiirees matcii it.s priorities? 

2 Boards iiiiist til ink about how tiieu action wiii affect the presidents and 
otiier nistitutiona! leaders 11ic\ need toa^t in wa\s tiiat entourage liieir 
Liianeeilor or president to take iiiteiiii^eiit risks in order to attack the 
dilfiLLiit proi")ieiiis tliai staiKl in tiie \\a\ of rL\Kiin\u iiii^ii cjiiaht}, su(.ii as 
tile reaiio^atiun of resources hi eiK' )urai»ii\u such risk-takini». i:)oards 
must K\oL;iii/e that tiie\ aie not )ust support in i» tiie president i^ut 
Loniiiiittii\u tiiemsei\es as wcii Hoards can use- tiieir proi»raiii re\ lew 
and i budget autiiorit\ to reniiui\e prescient lal efforts to i in rose tiie 
university 

3 lioards need to spend some of then time seeiiii^ actual j:)roi4raiiis and 
leak h\e students loo often the\ deai in ai:)stiaLts Tiie\ need to refresii 
liieir uiiderstaiidiiii» ot and commitment to tiie pui poses of tiie uiii\er- 
sitv, tile nature ot students and tiie nature of taciiitv 

4 A sNstem of pre-screemng of i^oard appomtiivnts is esseiitiai to cjuaiitx 

5 lioards need Lourai^e — courage to ciiaileiiLje tiie iiistitutionai ieader- 
siiip witii tiie rii»iit cjuestioiis. to ciiaiieni^e tiie poiiticai ieadersiiip wiien 
inappropriate intrusion occuis. to ciiaiieni^e tiie state to address impor- 
tant proi^ieiiis tiirouuii appropriate use of the iiii»iiei education Mstem. 
and to i^e self disc ipii nee! eiioui»ii to a\oid i^ettini; into tiie wrong 
issues 



1 Tile s\stem iiuist support and eiiiiaiice campus ieadersiiij"). uiciiiding 
support of I isk-taking and tiiestri\ing for c|uaiit\' 

2, Tiie s\stem nuist i")uffer tiie campuses from inaj^piopi late intrusion and 
not create more ot its own 

3 VX'ilii tiie participation ot tiie ixjard. tiie camnuses and tiie state 
government, tlie s\steiii must create clear, specific missions tor eacii 
campus and enforce them , 
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I 11k* sNMcni iiuisi work oiii loiig't(.Mni Loruvnons ioi gcugiaphu 
niisnicUdx's 

S Tlic sNMLMii niusi pro\idc iIk' HcmImIhn and dLUonunn iK\L*ssar\ for 
wi.iipusLS h\ dcicgcinnu to dicni matters of diil\ adiiiinrstraiion 

0 Tlic sNsKiii nuisi UlmiuikI and get hum tlic nisiauiioncil iLddcrsiiip Uic 
answer.^ lo liiosc Li niLal qucsiioiis iliai sum up lu ilic cKLOunial:)ilH\ to 
tlic piihlk and liiai allow tlic s\stnii lo dclci^ac ilic icsponsil:)iiii\ loi 
dailv adniinisiraiion lo iIk* campus 

Wliciv nLVc.ssaiN. liic s\sicm miisi campaign to cimiinaic iinncLCs.sar\ 
IxnvaiicnKA Irom iIk* siaic or from nsvW 

8 TIic s\s[cm must ix* a foKc tor Lontinunig eliangc to ensure liiai liic 
uni\crsu\ continues to c\oi\e to meet tlie needs of tlie .state an^i tiiat it 
constantiN nio\e>s toward iiigiier qualit\ 

WHAT MUST THE STATE DC) TO ENCOUlUCiE 
A UNIVERSHT TO (iREATNESS? 

1 'Hie si;ae slioultl create iiKentiNes to en.sure neede^I decisions iliat 
sliould Ix' made on campus are made tiiere and re.siM tlie temptation to 
make them h\ iegrsiati\e mandate Oni\ a few a.speet.s of um\visit\ 
qualit\ lend tiiemsei\es to mandates, and lliese u.suaii\ in\oi\e larger 
social ixsue.s 

1 It .should take clear steps to reduce unneeessarN regulation oi (.um!x*r- 
some lxiieaucraL\ wiiile detniing more Lieaii\ campus re.spon.sji)iiitje.s 

3 It sliould insist that the appropiiale plaiimiig l)od\ estal)hslies, witli the 
pciiticipation ol the campuses, tlcar. ap|:)ropriate, uiider.stood and 
shaicd missions (or eaUi uiiiipu.s that meet the uirrent and aiitiupaied 
iKx\ls of the state 

\ The state go\einiiK lit mu.st support, h\ recognition and iiKcutiNes, the 
Llilfeniig missions and, h\ eiKuuraging diffeieiit puaiiiid.s ot prestige, 
support the value ot diflereiit type.s of iii.stitutioii.s 

5 legislators .should a\oKl joining with local caiiipu.ses to .sul")\ert a 
laiional .statewide plan lor the cle\el()piiieiit of liigliei education 

6 The state grneriiiiieiit should eii.sure that the foiiii of lundiiig for the 
uiii\cTsit\ meets state purpo.se.s and doe.s not create wrong iiicenti\es or 
puni.sh .sensible helia\ior 

1'lie go\eriioi and legislators must .support hoard.s. cliancelior.s and 
presidents who take the risks inhereni in Ixiildiiig a great and re.spon- 
M\v uiii\'eisit\ and aiial\/e .state act loii.s to prevent uniliiiikiiig di.snicen- 
lives to n.sk-takiiig State leaders can use public recognition to eiicour- 
^ age aj')j')ropriaie behav ior 
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8 TIk' state slv)ukl set the agenJa for qLialu\ In a^tiuns aiul speeches of 
the go\ernor anJ legislatois It shoiikl make plain to the puhhe that the 
Loninuimt\ needs a great unixeisit^ anu the Lini\ersii\ those areas of 
puhhc need that nuisj he aJJresseJ 

9 Those in state go\ernnienl shoiikl use inforniaiion wisely h\ nioniiuring 
th.e more important issues that hear on puhiK needs (sirIi as the 
enrollment rales uf minorities or the rates of completion of students), 
raking Gire to ohtain rekvant Jata anJ recogni/ing the need for 
multiple and iionsimphstK' indicators. 

10 The stale must helieve in and insist on a uni\ersit\ of c|ualit\ 

HOLD'NG RESPONSIBILITIES IN TRUST 

The major slate uni\ersiiies hold in trust for the /Vmerkan public 
important responsihilities There are expectations that the uni\ersiHes will 
foster the evolutions of our eeoixHin and spearhead our s<.ientihc and 
tech no logical advance so we ma\ remain leaders in an ever more demanding 
world The public expects as well that, unlike uni\erMlies elsevNhere, ours will 
pro\ide a pathwax to social mobiht\ for all people with abihl\ and delermina- 
tiuii, not just those trum pri\ileged families I ni\cTsities are also expected to 
be great centers of thought and culture that are part of and not aloof from 
society 

/Vs the I'nited States mo\es toward the 1990s, these roles are more 
needed than e\er For e\er\ state, c^en the most bountifulK endowed, there is 
an urgent requirement to lake e\er\ feasible step to impro\e the qudlit} of its 
universities Sureh the same sense of urgenc\ must energi/e the universitx, for 
lis stake is no le.ss profound than that of the slate It is not simpK that the slate 
university has a responsibilil\ to respond to the needs of the state (vnIikIi we 
would argue it does), but that as a center of iiuellcxtual etlort, the universilx — 
as a fundamental aspect oi its nature — should be constantK attempting to 
understand its own workings and to improve and mow foi"ward. 

The purpose of this slud\ has not been to point fingers, but rather to 
assist in that shared responsibilit\ foi impro\ ing American higher education. In 
the relationship between slate and uni\eisit\. there is much that is wrong and 
much that can be done Hut there is fai more of which we should he proud 
and upon which we can build. H\ openh discussing both aspects, b\ seeking 
ncw^ and belter approaches, we Ixliexe Mgnificant gains can he made 
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NOTF.S 



1 In sonic stales, liic ix-iicf lii.u a tirM lLis.s luhncisun luuIJ he huiii wouij 
rcqiurca Liian^c in liiesmcs Ix^hcf tn nscif. sonic rcsouacs mk\ a dcL.idc 
or ixncr of iijul work 

2 Tiic sLuc nuiM make piam liic nni\crsu\ 's mission mk\ reward efforts to 
iniprcne c|uaiit\ tiirougi] its finanLin^ policies, tiie process for prcsKiential 
and faLLiii\ csaluation ar.d tiie u^e ot measures liscd to judge institutional 
jXMlorniance.s 

3 joiin \X' Gardner. The Mora/ Aspect oj Lcdc/cfyNp, one ol a series of papers 
on ieadcrsinp. laiiuary 198^ 

4 Tile opposite \!ew was expressed i)\ tiie new chancellor ol tiie I iii\crsa\ 
of Maine wiicii iie was ciiiUed on liie uiii\ersii\ s Maine h)i:)sier Institute 

Don't iau^ii For us. loi^ster is an imponant part of the ecoiiuniN And tins 
untver.sit\ siiouid ix\ and is going to ix\ a jxirt ot it" ('Tiiree New 
Ciianceiiors ot State S\stenis Tr\ to Balance Academic \utoiioni\ witii 
IncMiai^ic Political Pressures,' //)c Chn})ULlc of I h^hcr lUluuaiou, laiiuarv 



5 rornicr Coioi ado GoNernor Richard Luiiiii. speecli lo the Ameiican Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Hducaiioii, June 198 4 
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APPENDIX 1 



STATE UNIVERSI TIES INCLUDED IN THE S TUDY' 

OonsiitiitioiKil 



rm\ersit\ 


l-airolhiicnt-' 


Maius^ 


Alabama 






Aiihurn I nncrsiiv. main campus 




1 


I'luvcM.sUN ot Alahama. Tuscaloosa 




1 


I'liivcMsity of Alahanri. hn nimgii.Mii 




1 


Alaska 






l 'm\cM\s!tv of Alaska. Fanixniks 




1 


Arizona 






An/o!ia State rni\crsity 


10.223 


2 


I'liiwt'sitN of An/oiia 




2 


Arkansas 






l'n!vc!'s!t\ of Arkansas (mam campus) 


\LH9i) 


1 


(California 






rn!\v!sit\ ol Cahlonna (I ('.). Hcrkcle\ 


31.()0<s 


I 


I'C, Davis 


19.5^10 


1 


VQ Irvmc 


12,681 


1 


UC lx)s An^clcs 




1 


liC Rivers kIc 




1 


VC, San Dici^o 




1 


UC, Santa Barbara 


10.930 


I 


UC Santa (an/ 


Mr 


1 



(x)lorado 

Colorado State TniveisitN lS,()9-i 

Uni\er.sit\ ol Colorado, Boulder 22.299 1 

Uni\ersit\ of Northetn Colorado 9.28" 



'Ihis IS not iiik'nUcd .is .i juJ^^nicm ut Jiistiiuiioii.il qii.iliu. iiur is iIk Iju ili.u .ui iiisiiuuiuii is 
omiticJ (roni ihc list .i )in.i>;iin.in .ihoiil il. polcniMl .is a uiiiscisits Iki^.iusc uc u.inlai u> mcluUc 
iiniscrsnjc's from .ill si.acs. somk' ot ilic belter known aiul largci iiisuuiuoiis .jk* iioi on llic hsi 

-i;nr<)linicnt .is listed in Higher I' dia at ion Ditvitorw IW6 KImon 

ni\crsuics Willi sc[\irak oi innlij uiiuj)us ho.irds aic listed as li.ning constiintioual si.uus I. 
iiiirvrsiiics in a M.Uc'WKk' .s\sicni undei .igo\ Lining ho.ird luisc Lonstitniioiul sunjs 1 
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Connecticut 



rniNcTMh ofConncrncin 


12 .9-^0 




Delaware 

rnneisHN of Delaware 


1S,()<S3 


1 


Florida 

rniversHv of Florida 
Florida Stale rmversa\ 


3S.S()I 
J().i91 




(ieorgia 

Georgia last nine of 1eclinolo^\ 
Tinversih of Georgia 
Georgia State rni\ersit\ 


|{).9S8 
2 1 .306 


2 
2 

2 


Hawaii 

Uiinersitv of Ilawa'i. Maiioa 


2{).9()0 


1 


Idaho 

Idaho State rni\ersa\ 
Tniversav of Idaho 


■".103 


2 
2 


Illinois 
Illuiois State 
N(>rthern Illinois 

Southern Illinois rni\ersit\. Garhondale 
rnnersitN of llhnoLs. Ghicago 
rni\erMt\ ol Illinois, Cihanipaign l'ihana 


20.903 
23.SOO 
22.S^i 
21.-99 

3^1 roo 




Indiana 

Indiana rni\erMi\. I^looniinuton 
Purdue rni\ersii^ 


32.-IS 
31.108 




Iowa 

Iowa State I 'liiverMtN 
I'mversitv of low-a 


26.S3() 
30.029 




Kansas 

Kansas State l'niversii\ 
Tniversitv of Kansas 


IS.092 
21.219 


2 


Kcnrueky 

Tniversit} of Keniuck\ 
I'liiveisitv of IxHiisNille 


20.03"" 
I9r9'i 




Ijoutsiana 

IxHiisiana State rni\er: av 


.^O.S9o 


1 


Maine 

l-niversitx of Maine. Orono 


1 1.180 




Maryland 

liniversity ot Maryland. College Park 


.^8,3(r 
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Massachusetts 

LIniverMty of Massacluisolls, Anihersi Campus 






Michigan 

Michigan Slate rnivoi\sii\ 
LlnivcrMiN of Mich!j.';ui 
Wavnc State l!ni\erMi\' 


't2. 193 
3*i,W 
29,(ro 


; 


Minnesota 

Uniwrsiiv o( MinneMXa 


04, r 9 




Mississippi 

Mi.SKsMppi State rni\ei\sn\ 
University of Mississij^pi 


13,292 
8,^15 




Missouri 

U.iiversiiv of iNhssoun, Columhia 


23.410 


< 


Montana 

Montana Staie rniversii\ 
Unn ersiiv of Montana 


11,()3S 
9,213 




Nebniska 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


24,288 




Nevada 

University of Nexiida, Keno 


9,891 




New Hampshire 

Universit\ of New I ianipsh ire, Durham 


12,314 




Nc^' Jersey 

Rutgers Uni\vrsii\; New i^runswick campus 


-^3,048 




New Mexico 

UniN-ersity o{ New Me\ia> 

New Mexico State 


24,610 
12, "'86 


i 
I 


New York 

State University of New ^brk (SUNV), Alham 
SLINY Hinghamton 
SUNY Ikiffalo 
SUNY, Stonv Brook 


1S,938 
1 1 ,964 
23.036 
IS, 160 




North ('^arolina 
North Caiolina State 

University of North Carolina, Clhapel Jhll 


23,602 
21,612 


2 
2 


North Dakota 
North i:)akota State 
Universitv of North Dakota 


9, iS3 
11, OS^ 


2 
2 
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Ohio 



liowliiii^ Given (iiKiin canipiis) 


p 10 i 




Kent State* rnivcrMt\ (main campus) 






Miami l'ni\viMt\, OxtorJ campus 






Ohio State I'nivcr.sitv (main campus) 






Ohio rniwrsity (mam campus) 


1 1.08 1 




t'nivcrsit\ of Akron (mam canipu.s) 


JO.O \ \ 




l^iiivcrsitN oC Cincinnati 


3()<S3() 




l^nivcrsitv ot Iblcdo 






Oklalionia 






Oklaiioma State 




1 


thiiwrsitv ol' Oklahoma 




1 


Oregon 






Oreuoii State I ni\ersii\ 






l'in\ersit\ of Oregon 


lS,Si{) 




Pennsylvania 






I\;nn.syl\'ania State l'm\ersit\ 






(Temple l'niversit\ )• 






(I'nivcrsity ot Piit.shui'gh )• 






Rhode Island 






I'liiversitN of Rhode Island 


13.9()S 




South Carolina 






l'iu\er.sit\ ot South Caiohna 


lXM)i) 




Clem.son l'ni\ei'Mt\ 


\2})2U 




South Dakota 






Soutli Dakota State l *n:\eisn\ 




2 


t'iii\erMi\ of South Dakota 


0,9 iO 


2 


Tennessee 






l'iii\erMt\ ol Tennessee, KiuA\il!e 






lexas 






Texas A and M t 'ni\eisit\ 






l'iii\ersu\ ol Houston, l *ni\eisii\ Paik 






'lexas Tecli t'ni\eisit\ 






l'ni\erMi\ of Texas ai \uson 


f~.9~s 




Utah 






l'ni\ersit\ ol I tah 


2-1.91 1 




rtah State t ni\eisii\ 


I I.Si9 




Vermont 






l'm\ersit\ ol X'ei'mont 


[().9()^ 
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ur 




Virginia 






{'A n 


Virginia l\)l\tcdinK rm\LMSH\ 


r.i 


Virginia Coninionwcahli I m\c!sit\ 




Washington 




\Xashington State I ni\cM'Mi\ 




I'niwr.sitN or\\ashint»UHi 




West Virginia 




West Virginia I ni\crsii\ 


20,0 J 1 


Wisconsin 




rni\crsii\ ol Wisawism. M kiison 


1 iM){) 


rni\ei'Mt\ of Wisconsin. Milwaukee 




Wyoming 

rni\crsit\ ol W \ojnin<» 

. » c 
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APPENDIX 2 



IMPROVING TRUSTEE SELECTION 



The follow ing 18 rccoiiiniciKlaiions arc c.\Lcrpic\l IVoiii RctonifncHc/d- 
t ions for Impwi ui^if TriLstcc Sc/caiofi m Public Co/k\ifCs ami I nnvmtic^ A 
Report iro)}i the Satiofuil Coninuwion o}i Cvik\^c coiii ( Havrsity TmMe 
Selection, AssoLiaiion of Governing Boards of rni\crMHc\s anJ Colleges. \9A0 

1 IriKsiees of public governing hoards .should he appointed h\ the 
governor or other estahlhsheJ authont\ (legLslatmcs, nia\or\ county 
coniniKSMoners, k)cal boartLs, governing hoaixLs, etc ) from a li.st of 
nominees who iiave been carefulK screened b\ a special committee 

2 A noniinatmg committee foi each institution should be appomteJ b\ 
the governor It should consist of at least five people: and its composi- 
tion should take into account the diversit\ of the state, region or local 
community the institution primarily serves 

3 The nominating committee should have carefulK delineated respon- 
sibilities. Among diese should be; 

• To assess board membership needs in terms of background, skills and 
diversity (ethnic, racial, sexual, age. geographic, .social and political) 

• To consult with trustees and the chief executive 

• lb determine which of the basic board responsibilities needs to be 
.stre.s.sed in a given appointment and balance this need with the 
a.sses.sment of the board 

• lb conduct a broad search for ciualified candidates 

•lb .screen candidates fo! nomination, including review ol tru.stees 
eligible for reappointment 

4 The search for qualified candidates should be continuous It should 
include four .steps 

• klentific^ition ot the .statutory and other cju.'hfications neces.sary to be 
a trustee of each particular in.stitution 

• Publicatk)n of the process (time Ik. and Jeadlines) under which 
r| the .search functions 
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' A l->rociLl Lcill for pa)sjx\u\c LJiKiiuatcs lor noiiiinaiion, nKiiiding 
coii.sulLinun wall tlic i-)rc.sKlcnL aJnimisti. us. f.KLiltN, stiKicnis anJ 
cadi lx)ard nicnilxM* U) a.sccnain iiKMiilxTsliip needs 

• IJcnuriLanun of uukIkUcs for luiMccMiij:) In kmiiIxts of tiic nomi- 
nal iiii^, coninimcc 

S. Quaiilicd Landidatc^ .sliould Ix* carcfiilK .sLrccncJ The screening of 
canJiducs .siiould in\ol\c at least fiw steps 

• AnalvM.s ol l^iograpliieal information 

• Re\ie\\ of supporting doaiment.s j:)ro\Kled nominators 

• Identification ol a grouj:) of "finaliM.s wlio.se personal and j:)rolessiunal 
hackuroiuKl and .sense of commitment can Ix* pro\eJ in more detail 

• Inier\ie\\.s with eadi of the finali.st.s to (1) dnerniine their interest and 
knowledge of the institution and triiMeeship, (2) a.s.se.s.s their mdi- 
\Kkial .sk U.S. ahihtie.s and personal diaraaeristiLs to determine how 
tlie\ woul 1 henetit the hoaid. and (3) e\|:)lain the recjuiiements ot the 
tru.stee.ship 

• Preparation of a .statement on ea*.h person to he recomnx'nded. 
.specilMiig the lea.sons wh\ the person would he a good trustee and 
what partK'uLu ooard need(s) would he tilled h\ hi.s or her 
ai")pointment 

() The Loniniittee .should make at least three nominations tor eadi \auuK\ 
troni wliKh the go\ernor oi othei apj:)ointing official mu.st make the 
aj^pointment 

• It none oi the nominee.s i.s aceeptahle. the comnnttee should he given 
an opj-)uitumtv to consult with the aj')poiiiting authorit\ to learn win 
the three nominees aie unaccejMahle and .should then suhmit three 
moie names 

• hiLunihenl tiu.stees should continue to.ser\e until then succes.sors are 
appointed 

Th*j .s, ite senate .should ha\e the oj')poriunit\ to confirm trustee" 
.ippoi'iinients and .should u.se this oj')j')oitumi\ for .suh.stanti\e. nonpar- 
ti.san re\ iew\ 

8 New trustees .should he proNided with a .ssstcmatic and thorough 
unentatiun piogram The tollowing elenxMits .should he included 

• Bnetmg on the ohligations and re.spoiisihtlitte.s ot trusteeship 

• The opportunit\ to hecome more fiilK accjuainted with the m.stitu- 
iiun's missions, p\jns, jMohlems. weakne.s.ses and strengths, and future 

prospects J J 

O J. /4. ^± 
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• A (our ol [Ik* ».anipLis. nKlLKln\u nK\mii;.s wuli adniimstuuurs, !aculi\ 
and .suidcnts 

• Tlic uppor[Lina\ U) meet and cxLliant^c \ic\\s wnh irasKxs ot ihc 
inMiiiuion om.sidc ol rc^iilar l")uard nicciini^.s and, idcall\, die oppor- 
UMiHN [() do die .same widi trustees ot otlicr institutjons 

• A rcMCw ol tlic .structure oftlic l")oaid sliuwin^ liow tlic new iiustccs* 
area(s) of expertise and interest lit in 

9 When elected \mb\K ullKials are nienilx*rs ut i;o\ernint; b( ^ds, tlie\ 
sliould Ik* cx officio and witliout \otini; pri\ilei;es Altliout^li tlie eoni- 
nii.ssjon IS Lun\uKed ot tlie potential usetulness appiopriateness of 
ha\Mii; the \ie\\s of puhlK oITkuiIs when hoards deliberate, no hoard 
sliould have more than two sueh otTieials 

10 l\)litKal part} alhliation should not he a Lriienon foi appoiPinient 

I! There should he no residence requiieiiients wliiJi pie\ent qualified 
people troni serx iiii; on i^overnin^ hoards. 

12 Go\eriiiii^ hoards should lia\e at least nine \oiuit» nieiiihers whose 
terms should he appropnateK stagt^ered 

13 Trustees shoiikl he appninied for terms uf not more than si\ \ears and 
should not serve foi moie than 12 consecutive \ears 

\ \ Students should not be Notini^ members ut the t»o\ermni» boards ut the 
institutions in which they are enrolled 

15 l\Kult\ iiieiiiheis should not be votiiii» iiieiiibeis ut the t»o\ermng 
i")oards of institutions by wiiidi the\' are empkned 

16. Go\ermn^ hoards should adopt a *.ode ot LonduLt tor trustees wIikIi 
specifies board duties and responsibilities and establishes pro^ecluies 
for dealing with potential contliets of interest 

• The code should speeifx the duties and lespoiisibilities ot the boaid 
and Its individual members 

• riie eode should iiKlude prtnisioiis lur eoiiipliaiKe with the Loiitlkt- 
ot-interest policies and disLk)sure tonus de\ek^ped b\ the state or the 
governing board. 

• Trustees should not participate in discussion oi \ote on issues wlieie a 
potential contliet of intereM has heeii lueiititied 

P. In states wlieie trustees aie elected b\ the public, nominatinti ctjiiinin 
tees, as specified in recommendations 2 through 5, should he 
appointed to as.sure that all candidates on the ballot aie higl.K cjualified 

18 Trustee elections should be timed to coincide with other local or 
general elections. 
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TWO VIEWS OF STAl E UNIVERSITY GOVERNANCE 



In rcaainj^ to an carK diwW of this report, two aulhorilics, liiwrcncc K 
l\,nt!t, chaiucllor of Southern Illinois rni\crMt\, and Stanlc\ O IkcnixTr\. 
j)rc.sidcnt of the TniNciMA of Il!inoi\ wrote inMj^htful comments to lYank 
Newman al)()Lit \':iriatKMis in state jniwrsitN' j4o\ernance 

liiwrence K IVttit 
(Excerpt from letter 
to IVank Newman, 
dated March 18. 198^) 

A At one extreme aie those whose object i\es are the puhh^ interest ' 
and the apphiation of state pohc\ This would include the j40\einor, 
legislature. Iegislati\e stall and state agencies These are clearK 
external to higher eL!uLaiK)n, and the\ have no legitimate role m the 
governance anil managenient of colleges and um\ersities 

Next are the state Loordii.atmg hoards and agencies The\ are state 
ctgencies, hut for highei education. The\ usualk are Mewed h\ each 
a., the achocate lor the other H\en when they have strong 
cooruiiMting powers, such hoards- agencies still are eMernal to the 
governance and management of the states uni\ersities An\ intrusion 
on their pait into the internal affairs ol colleges and um\ersities 
wxKild constitute state intrusion 

C Next aie consolidated go\eining boards with "weak" executnes — 
that IS, with executi\e secieiarie.-^ wlv) do not have line authonty 
o\er campus presidents Examples are Iowa, Kansas, Idaho and 
Arizona These boards and their executive olficers are internal to 
higher education, but olten \ie\\ed b\ *he campuses as cwternar' 
authorities The weak executi\e does not have inherent executne 
authoiitv but onl\ that which he exercises on beb.alf of the board 
lie IS not accountable for what happens on the campuses, onl\ the 
presidents MV It is inappiopriate, theretoie, for the "weak" execu- 
ti\eto become \er\ much in\'olved in "campus matters" 

I) Next along the continuum are the consolidated statewide go\erning 
hoards with "strong' executives, le, chancellors presidents (and m 
Montana, "commissioner") who have line authoiit\ o\er campus 
presidents chancellors These boards and their chief executive 
officers ^ I'lOs) difler \er\ little fiom less-than-statewide multi- 
campus s\ stems in the legitimacx of their go\ei nance and manage- 
ment lespoiisihilities l!erc\ the chancellor is head ol the admin- 
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istration raiiicM* than simply cliief of .staff to liic hoard, I'" lias 
executive autiiority iniiereni ni liLs role as M\stem CHO, and lie 
aceoimtahie aJniinistrativei\ for wliat o^eurs on tiie canijxises It i.s 
not inaj:)propnate, tiierefore, tor liini to l^e concerned witii and to 
MMiie extent involved in 'canipas niattens" Wiiiie tiie "weak" execu- 
tive, dexriix'd alcove (C), would not heeome invoKed ni campus 
administration an\ more tiian would tiic board itself, tiie "strong" 
executive, descriix'd iiere, must be so involved ... Tiie problem js 
that no one has ever defined what is aj^propriate and what is no[ in 
the exercise t)f this kind of executise prerogati\e, there are no 
agreed-ujXHi standards Some t)f the ob\ious examples of this 
"strong" executive model are Wisconsin, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Maine and (b\ jx)lic\, if nut Miclmation) Montana Somewhere 
between the weak" and "strong" models are North Dakota, Rhode 
Island and Mississij:)j:)i 

K Moving along tiie continuum away from the state end and toward 
the campus end, the next model would be the less-tliaii-statew ide 
multi-Lanij^us systems ( I'liiNersities of Illinois, California, Mar\land, 
,\labania and Missouri, Southern Illinois l'm\'Tsity, Sl'N^; CrN^' 
riii\erMt\ of Massachusetts, etc ) The cissuiiiption is that (iiiostlsuch 
sNsteiiis iiave CHOs with line autlioiit\ o\er the campus presidents 
These multi-campus systems (I:) are like the 'strong" executive 
state sxstenis (D), except that tlie\ coexist with other ssstems and 
institutu>ns witliui their respe^tiNe states and, in addition, must deal 
with a state coordinating hoard agena. There is, in the coordinating 
agencies, a buffer between these chancellors and the political 
branches of state go\eniment, a buffer that the statewide gowriiing 
Cr.Os do not Iia\e This distancing from go\ernnient makes it easier 
for these LlianLellors to be readiK acknowledged as internal higher 
edu'^ation authorities than for then .statewide colleagues, wliv) often 
get categon/ed mi.stakenK with .state coordinating agencies 

I' r^uialh, at the otiiei end of the contniuum ts the campus president 



Stanle\ () lkenlxMi\ 
(I'Acerpt ru)m letter 
to IVank Newman, dated 
March 18, 

|()|f all the .s\ stems nl go\ernance, the multi campus s\.stem in or,e 
foim or another is now the most common in public higher educa- 
tion, the da\ ol a tieest Miding canjj")us wuli its own go\erning board 
IS nioie and nioie the e\cej')tion than the rule [Tllie term niuiti- 
camjnis s\ stems' includes a multitude ot cjuite dilfereiit orgaiii/a- 
lional entities Iliere is what might be descnix'd as a T\pe A muhi- 
canijxis model that might include Si NY W'l.sconsin, North Caioliiia 
and the Calilornia s\.stems A T\pc W model ixpre.seiited b\ places 
sucii as Indiana rm\eisuy Peiin State, llhno's, Ohio State and others 
suggests a muiti campus sv.stem that is much smaller, less complex 
in some respects, with a clear ccntei o( gra\ it\ in a llagship or 
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central campus as m ilic case oi Blooniingion. State college, Trbana- 
Clianijxngn. Q)lunihiis. etc l\fiiiaps tliere is also a "Type C niulti- 
camjuis sNstem in uliicli relativeh autonomous campuses report to 
a single governing i^oarJ, as is illustraieJ in the case of Iowa or in 
the case of Illinois in our b^uwl of gtneriKjrs and hoard of regents 
sNstems. or perhaps hy the hoard of regents s\stem in \Xest Virginia 

The differences among these three different types of multi- 
canijuis systems are st) sulistantial that I suspect it is Iia/ardous to 
make generalizations aixnit go\ernancc\ administration and political 
intrusion without clarit\ing the t\pc of multi-campus s\stem heing 
talked alx)ut In the case t)f T\pe B s\ stems, for example, and to a 
certain extent T;ix* C as well. the\ tend to operate as if they 'vvvre 
not sNstems at all hut, as ue used to sa\ at Penn State, ' t)ne umversit\ 
geogi aj^hicalK dispersed." I doubt that the I niveisit\ of California, 
and certaiiil) Sl'N\'. an\ longer thinks of itself as 'one uni\ersity 
geograj")hicall\ disj)ersed. while at die same lime I suspect that 
l\fnn Staie< Indiana. Illinois and man\ others do \ lew themsehes in 
this fashion. 

Kesulting are some significant implications for the roles of presi- 
dents and chancellors and the general impact of the uni\ersit\, the 
canijuis and state gtnvriiment. 

Incidentalh. tiiere are so man\ exceptions and contradictions that 
we usualh tend to sa\ that the titles clianceiloi and president are 
used interchangeahK. and \et I lia\e a hunch that a careful anahsis 
of the use of these titles might \ield some insight W hile there are 
man\ excejMions to the rule. m\ experience is that there is a 
tenclenc\ tbi uni\eisities to use the title president to identifx the 
chief exec uti\e officer — he it at the camj:)iis or statewide le\el — 
and to use the title chancellor at the campus level to denote the 
chief operating ottkvr. or at the s\steni le\el to icicntii\ the chief 
coordinator manager of the s\stem California. Illinois. Indiana, etc. 
retain the title president for t!w chief executi\e officer of 'the 
uni\ersity while the use of the title president for the camjuis heads 
in the Srw s\siem ma\ he a deiibeiaie effort to convex a gi eater 
sense of campus autononn and a Itn^ser s\steni The same is 
illustrated m the case of Southern Illinois rm\ersit\, for example 

Hie di\ersii\ of models within the iiiulti campus s\steiii nomen- 
clature and the confusion in ihe use of j")iesident and chancellor 
tales make it difficult to talk and write about the subject (One| 
should a\oid falling into the tr,ij^ of appealing to endorse eitliei 
cent rail /at ion or clecentiali/atioii of decision making In greater 
specificil\ about effecti\e tuiicdoning, ni\ own \iew is that clayio- 
cl,i\ iiianagemeiii of acadeniK j^Mogranis. including aj")pointnieiits 
and promotions, the cle\elopmeni of the curriculum, the manage- 
ment of cimpiis life, etc . are functions that lend tlienisehes to a 
liigh degiee of deceniiali/ation. gi\en careful o\ersiglit and aware- 
ness from the central office Somewhat more ceniiali/ed controls. 
Iu)\\e\ei. probabK need to be cxeicised in terms of fiscal controls, 
the relalionsliip of the uni\eisit\ s\steni to the outside worlcl^, 
particulaiK the geneial asseiiibh. the weigliing of priorities, etc 
\\liate\ei the di\isioii of laboi. it is iiue iliai this should define the 
distni^utioii of staff 
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